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PREFACE 


“All general ideas are subject to exceptions, and I doubt not but 
that several may be made to this General Description of the 
Government and People of Indostan. But if the far greater number 
of the examples which may be produced, are correspondent to my 
observations, the intent of giving a general idea is answered 

I can only say in favour of the following sheets, that they are the 
result of an attention given to this subject during a residence of 
several years in India; and that although I may be deceived myself, 
I can have no end in misleading others. 

I am of opinion, that some reflections, of no mean importance to 
the commerce of the Indies, may be drawn from an attention to 
this work.” 


September 1, 1753 


ROBERT ORME 




FOREWORD 


The project to reprint a number of books on Indian history is a 
laudable venture on the part of the Pustak Kendra. Their 
•Rare India ’ series will include many old and valuable eighteenth 
and nineteenth century works relating to medieval and modern 
Indian history. For bibliophiles, teachers and researchers, these 
publications will be of immense and abiding interest. 

An eye-witness account of happenings of the profoundest politi¬ 
cal and historical importance, given in howsoever jaundiced and 
tendacious a manner, is always of interest to later generations. 
Robert Orme, the author of the ‘Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire’ came to India in 1743 at a young age and conti¬ 
nued in the service of the East India Company till 1760. These 
years saw the beginning of the end of the Mughal Empire as well as 
of the French ambitions : the English power was on the ascendency. 
The foundations of the greatest empire since the Romans were 
being ruthlessly, though inadvertently, laid. 

Apart from Orme’s analysis of the nature of the Government 
and administration of the Mughals, he has sought to make general 
assessment of the peoples, Hindus —Brahmans particularly, and 
Muslims. His judgments are of necessity categorical in their 
condemnation of the country and its inhabitants. 

The first contacts between the West and the East on the scale 
provided by the mid-eighteenth century lacked sympathy on both 
sides and these attitudes which were born out of a multi-level 
confrontation were inevitable. 

However, Orme’s book provides valuable historical material to 
a discriminating scholar who can sift the grain from the chaff and 
at the same time enjoy the asides and diatribes of a young English¬ 
man trying to make a meaning of the jigsaw-puzzle that India was. 

In the present reprint the sections entitled “Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Author” and “Historical Fragments of 
the Mogul Empire” have not been incorporated as the first is of no 
“historical value and the second is only of a fragmentary nature as 
Orme has himself admitted. 

To retain the flavour of the original writing the spellings of 
names and places are left untouched. 


Editors 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF INDOSTAN 

BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 

Nature of the Government of Indostan in general 

Whoever considers the vast extent of the empire of Indostan, 
will easily conceive, that the influence of the emperor, however 
despotic, can but faintly reach those parts of his dominion which 
lay at the greatest distance from his capital. 

This extent has occasioned the division of the whole kingdom 
into distinct provinces, over each of which the Mogul appoints a 
Vice Roy . 

These Vice Roys are, in their provinces, called Nabobs ; and 
their territories are again sub-divided into particular districts, 
many of which are under the government of Rajahs. These are the 
descendants of such Gentoo Princes , who, before the conquest of the 
kingdom, ruled over the same districts. 

The Gentoos, having vastly the superiority in numbers through¬ 
out the kingdom, have obliged the Moors to submit to this regu¬ 
lation in their government. 

The Nabobs ought annually to remit to the throne the revenues 
of their provinces, which are either ascertained at a fixed sum, or 
are to be the total produce of the country, authenticated ’ by 

regular accounts, after deductions made for the expenses of the 
government. 

If the officers of the throne are satisfied, which is oftener effected 
by intrigue, than by the justice of his administration, the Nabob 
continues in favour; if not, another is appointed to succeed him. 

A new appointed Nabob set out from Delhi, riding with his back 

turned to the head of his elephant: his attendants asked him the 

reason of that uncustomary posture; he said that he was looking 
out lor his successor. ^ 

On the temper of the Nabob or his favourites, depends the 
happiness or misery of the province. On the temper of the Kine 
or his ministers, depends the security of the Nabob and his 

fAvnnnlAc / 


l 
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The Rajahs who govern in particular districts, are, notwithstand¬ 
ing their hereditary right, subject to the caprice and power of the 
Nabob, as the army is with him. 

Even this appointment of Vice Roys was found too weak a 
representation of the Royal Power in the extreme parts of the 
kingdom ; to which orders from the court are three months in 
arriving. 

This insurmountable inconvenience occasioned the subjecting 
several provinces, with their distinct Nabobs, to the authority of 
one, who is deemed the highest representative of the Mogul. 

Princes of this rank are called Subahs. Nizamalmuluck was 
Subah of the Decan (or southern) provinces. He had under his 
government all the countries laying to the south of Aurengabad, 
bordered on the west by the Morattoes and the Malabar coast, to 
the eastward extending to the sea. The Nabobs of Condanore , 
Cudapah , Carnatica , Yalore, &c. the Kings of Tritchinopoly, Mysore , 
Taniore, are subject to this Subahship. Here is a subject ruling 
a larger empire than any in Europe, excepting that of the 
Muscovite. 

The consequence of so large a dominion at such a distance from 
the capital has been, that an active, wily prince, could overwhelm 
the empire itself, which Nizamalmuluck actually did, by bringing 
Thamas Kouli Khan into the kingdom. 

Allaverdy Khan the Prince of Bengal is a Subah. He too lies at 
a vast distance from Delhi. He is a great warrior, and has never 
paid the court any tribute. The Morattoes were sent as free-booters 
into his country, to divert him from attempting the throne itself. 
He has, notwithstanding, been able to add to his dominion the 
whole province of Patna, which before was dependant only on the 
King. His relations are at this time the Nabobs of that province. 

Thus the contumacy of Vice-regents resisting their sovereign, or 
battling amongst themselves, is continually productive of such 
scenes of bloodshed, and of such deplorable devastations, as no 
other nation in the universe is subject to. 

If the subjects of a despotic power are everywhere miserable, the 
miseries of the people of Indostan are multiplied by the incapacity 
of the power to control the vast extent of its dominion. 
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CHAPTER II 

Particular Government of the Provinces 

s 

Every province is governed by a subordination of Officers, who 
hold from no other power than that of the Nabob. 

Nabob (derived from Naib, a word signifying deputy) is a title 
which, at Delhi, none but those who are styled thus in a commis¬ 
sion given by the King, dare to assume. In distant provinces 
Nabobs have governed, who have been registered as dead at Delhi. 
A Nabob, although appointed by a Subah, ought to have his com¬ 
mission confirmed by the King, or one with an authentic commis¬ 
sion appears to supplant him. He then depends upon his own 
force, or the support of his Subah, and a war between the compe¬ 
titors ensues. 

A Nabob is so far despotic in his government, as he can rely 
upon the protection of his sovereign or his superior. Secure of 
this, he has nothing to apprehend, but poison or assassination 
from the treachery or resentment of his subjects. 

Nabobs more particularly attach themselves to the command of 
the army, and leave the civil administration to the Duan. 

Duan is properly the judge of the province in civil matters. 
This office is commonly devolved on a Gentoo, in provinces which 
by their vicinity or importance to the throne, are more immedi¬ 
ately subject to its attention. This officer holds the commission 
from the King. But by the nature of the government of Indostan, 
where all look only to one head, he is never more than an assis¬ 
tant : he may be a spy ; be cannot be a rival to the power of 
the Nabob. 

He therefore comprehends in his person the offices of Prime 

Minister, Lord Chancellor , and Secretary of State, without presuming 

to advise, judge, or issue orders, but according to the will of his 

master, or to the influence which he has over it. Under the Duan 

is an officer called the Buggshi, or Buxey, who is the paymaster of 

the troops, and the disburser of all the public expenses of the 

government. This must be a post of great advantage. The Buxey 

has under him an Amuldar , who is the overseer and manager of all 
the occasions of expense. 

Revenues, imposts, and taxes, are levied throughout the countrv 
by the appearance, if not by the force of the soldiers. The other 
officers of the province are therefore more immediately military. 
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Phousdar signifies the commander of a detached body of the army, 
and in the military government, is a title next to that of the 
Nabob. As the governors of particular parts of the province 
have always some troops under their command, such governors 
are called Phousdars ; although very often the Nabob himself holds 
no more than this rank at the court of Delhi, from whence all 
addresses to the rulers of inferior provinces, make use only of 
this term. 

Polly gar, from the word Pollum, which signifies a town situated 
in a wood, is the governor of such a town and the country about 
it ; and is likewise become the title of all who rule any consider¬ 
able town, commanding a large district of land. This term is 
only used on the coast of Coromandel. In other provinces of the 
empire, all such governors pass under the general title of 
Zemindars. 

A Havildar is the officer placed by the government to superintend 
a small village. 

The Havildar plunders the village, and is himself fleeced by the 
Zemindar ; the Zemindar by the Phousdar ; the Phousdar by the 
Nabob, or his Duan. The Duan is the Nabob’s head slave : and 
the Nabob compounds on the best terms he can make, with his 

Subah, or the throne. 

Wherever this gradation is interrupted, bloodshed ensues. 

Kellidar is the governor or commander of a fort. 

Munsubbar is now a title of honour held from the throne, and 
exalted according to the number of horsemen which he is permitted 
in his commission to command. There are Munsubbars of ten 
thousand, and others of two hundred and fifty. This title originally 
signified a commissioned officer, who by favour from the throne 
had obtained a particular district of lands, to be allotted for his 

maintenance instead of a salary. 

Zemindar , derived from Z emin > the word signifying lands, is the 
proprietor of a tract of land given in inheritance by the King or 
the Nabob, and who stipulates the revenue which he is to pay for 
the peaceable possession of it. Such Zemindars are not now to be 
frequently met with ; but the title everywhere : it is transferred to 
all the little superintendents or officers under the Phousdar. 

Cazee is the Mahomedan judge ecclesiastical, who supports and 
is supported by the Alcoran. He is extremely venerated. 
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In treating upon the administration of justice in Indostan, 
farther lights will be thrown upon this subject of the government 
of the province. 


CHAPTER III 

Of the Lands 


All the lands in the kingdom belong to the King : therefore all 
the lands in the provinces are subject to the Nabob. With him, 
or his representatives, farmers agree for the cultivation of such an 
extent, on reserving to themselves such a proportion of the produce. 
This proportion is settled according to the difficulty or ease of 
raising the grain, and seldom exceeds a third. 

On the coast of Coromandel where excessive heats and infrequent 
rains exact the utmost labour to bring rice to perfection 5 if these 
farmers were not mildy dealt with, they would undertake nothing, 
and the whole country would be famished. Here therefore encour- 
agement is given to them, and the government will sometimes be 
at the expense of works to assist them in the labour of raising and 
conveying water through the land. 

The province of Bengal is the most fertile of any in the universe, 
more so than Egypt, and with greater certainty.—A stratum of the 
richest mould upon a bottom of sand, the equal level of the 
country, and not a stone to be picked up in the space of some 
hundred miles, whilst shells are found everywhere. Such signs 
declare the soil to have been formed by the retreat of the sea ; and 
in such a soil excessive rains falling at particular periods, cannot 
but render the cultivation of it to be scarce a labour. 

The country about Dacca, where the Ganges disembogues itself 

by a hundred mouths into the ocean, is alone sufficient to supply 

the whole province of Bengal with rice : and every other part of 

the province, if duly cultivated, would produce exceedingly more 
than its occasions. 


Here therefore the people depend more upon the elements than 
on themselves for subsistence. No encouragements are given, or 
regulations made, concerning the grain ; and the farmer is as little 
«tempt from violence, as any other subject. Nature, at times 
will leave her ordinary course. If the rice countries fail the 
severest of famines afflicts this land of excessive plenty, as no’plrt 
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of the province is cultivated in proportion to the wants of the 
inhabitants who reside on it. 

This has happened in the year 1752: at Muxadavad the capital 
of Bengal, rice became six times dearer than the usual price : the 
consequence of which, in a country where nine-tenths of the people 
daily spend what they daily earn, may be easily conceived. 

CHAPTER IV 

Of the Mechanicks 

The mechanick or artificer will work only to the measure of his 
necessities. He dreads to be distinguished. If he becomes too noted 
for having acquired a little more money than others of his craft, 
that will be taken from him. If conspicuous for the excellence of 
his skill, he is seized upon by some person in authority, and obliged 
to work for him night and day, on much harder terms than his 

usual labour acquired when at liberty. 

Hence all emulation is destroyed : and all the luxury of an 
Asiastick empire has not been able to counteract by its propensity 
to magnificence and splendour, the dispiriting effects of that fear 
which reigns throughout, and without which a despotick power 

would reign no more. 

If any improvements have been made in the few years of a milde 

administration, they are utterly lost again when the common 

methods of government succeed. 

Hence rudeness and inelegance are seen in all the works oi 

wealth and magnificence ; and Milton has justly said, 

_The gorgeous east with richest hand 

Pours on her sons Barbaric pearl and gold. 


CHAPTER V 

Of the Arts and Sciences 

In happier climes, the arts and sciences have been courted to 
heighten the blessings of life, or to ass.s, the labours and 

° f But such a spirit cannot exist where mankind are treated on 
principles directly contrary to all ideas of the.r happmess. 
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Were the ideas of virtue, morality, and humanity, discussed by 
such genii as have enlightened happier nations, notions would soon 
be established, which would teach men what was due to them — 
notions which would overset every principle and every practice of 
the constitution. 

Who therefore shall dare to make such researches his study or 
discourse ? 

We cannot therefore admire, that arts and sciences of all kinds 
have been able to make no greater progress in the empire of 
Indostan. 


CHAPTER VI 

Of the People 

Where the human race is struggling through such mighty ills 
as render its condition scarcely superior to that of the brutes of the 
field; shall we not expect to find throughout Indostan dreary 
plains, lands uncultivated, miserable villages thinly interspersed, 
desolated towns, and the number of inhabitants as much diminished 
as their miseries appear multiplied. 

On the contrary, we find a people equalling if not exceeding in 

numbers the most populous states, such as enjoy the best of govern¬ 
ments and the best of laws. 

Effects of the climate of Indostan seem to counteract, in favour 

of the human race, the violences to which it is subject from the 
nature of the government. 

1 . The sun forbids the use of fuel, and renders the want of 
rayment to be scarcely an inconvenience. 2. The bare earth, with 
the slightest hut over it, affords a repose without the danger of 
diseases to a people vastly temperate. 3. Productions peculiar to 
the soil of India exceedingly contribute to the ease of various 
labours : a convenient house may be built in three days, with no 
other materials than what are furnished by the bamboo and kajan : 
a boat, with all its appurtenances, may be made from the single 
coco-nut tree ; which at the same time supplies oil, and a nourish- 

~r Ch ' I'" ““ ° f pr ° ducin S and manufacturing 

cotton is evinced by the plenty and price of linen. 4. Health is 

best preserved in th,s climate, by the slightest and simplest diet • 
P aps it is from this consideration that religion has forbid the 
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use of flesh meats and spirituous liquors amongst the Gentoos. 

Thus the general wants of other climates become extremely 
lessened in this. Now if men multiply in proportion to the ease of 
gaining a subsistence, it will no longer be admired that the 
kingdom of Indostan should, even under the iron sway of depot- 
ism, continue populous ; especially if we add this better funda¬ 
mental cause, which, resulting like the other from the effects of 
the climate, is still rendered more effectual by the most sacred of 
customs. 

In Indostan, the fecundity of the women is extreme ; and the 
propensity of the men to propagate their species is equal to it. 
Every Gentoo is by his religion obliged to marry, and is permitted 
to have more wives than one. It has been proved, that the 
number of females exceeds that of the males ; so that a plurality of 
wives produces not the effect in India, which it is imagined to do in 
other countries, that of decreasing the numbers of a people. 


CHAPTER VII 

Of the Manufactures 

A people born under a sun too sultry to admit the exercise and 
fatigues necessary to form a robust nation, will naturally, from the 
weakness of their bodies (especially if they have few wants), 
endeavour to obtain their scanty livelihood by the easiest labours. 

It is from hence, perhaps, that the manufactures of cloth are so 
multiplied in Indostan. Spinning and weaving are the slightest 
talks which a man can be set to ; and the numbers that do nothing 

else in this country are exceeding. 

It is observable, that the manufacturers of cloth prevail most, 
both in quantity and perfection, in those provinces where the 

people are least capable of robust labours. 

In the northern parts of the kingdom, where the men have more 
bodily strength, they weave hair, or the coarsest of cloths. 

On the coast of Coromandel, and in the province of Bengal, 
when at some distance from the high road, or a principal town, it 
is difficult to find a village in which every man, woman, and child, 

is not employed in making a piece of cloth. ,. 

The assistance which a wife and family are capable of affording 
to the labours of the loom, may have much contributed to the 
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preference given by a lazy people to this manufacture. 

The thread is laid the whole length of the piece of cloth : hence 
the weavers live entirely in villages, as they could work nowhere 
else in this manner. 

A weaver amongst the Gentoos is no despicable cast. He is next 
to the scribe, and above all the mechanics. He would lose his 
cast, were he to undertake a drudgery which did not immediately 
relate to his work. 

After what has been said of the discouragements to which the 
mechanic of every denomination is subject ; it may be asked, in 
what manner the amazing perfection to which the linen manufac¬ 
ture has been brought in Indostan, can be accounted for. 

The distinctions of dress in Indostan consist entirely in the fine¬ 
ness of the linen of which the habit is made. The habit has at this 
day the same cut which it had a thousand years ago. Ornaments 
of gold and silver are marks of foppery, which are indulged only 
to the children : jewels are not wore about the person, excepting 
particular occasions, even by the grandees : the richest man in the 
empire affects no other advantage in his dress, but that of linen 
extremely fine. The particularity of this taste must have been a 
great encouragement to the linen manufacture. 

Let it be again observed, that at present (whatever it may have 
been formerly) much the greatest part of whole provinces are em¬ 
ployed in this single manufacture: and this will be allowed another 
good reason for the improvements which have been made in it. 

Other trades in Indostan are not subdivided as they are in 
Europe, where six or seven mechanics contribute to the making of 
a single instrument. Here one man makes all the parts himself: 
by which he becomes exceedingly liable to oppression ; for when 
once his single person is secured, all that is necessary is secured. 

It is quite contrary in regard to the weaver : to this trade six or 
seven hands contribute. To get a piece of cloth made by compul¬ 
sion, a man, with one or two wives, and five or six children, must 
be taken up ; and instead of being confined to a narrow room, 

must be placed in a spacious orchard : all this would be vastly 
inconvenient. 

If guards were placed upon the village, which is the only method 

of compulsion that can be used, the alarm would be taken ; and 

half the country, by the retreat of these people, would be de’popu- 
lated in a day’s time. 
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But cloth being the staple of the trade of Indostan, and trade 
in general being better encouraged than it usually is in a despotic 
state ; such proceedings would too much injure the public revenues, 
in one of their greatest resources. 

This manufacture is therefore less liable to outrages, than any 
other trade ; and hence another cause of its improvements. 

But it will be said, that although these reasons may account for 
the quantities of cloth made in Indostan, yet there remains a 
puzzle : how works of such extraordinary niceness can be produced 
by a people, who, if what is said of their mechanics be true, must 
be deprived of such tools as seem absolutely necessary to finish 
such fine manufactures. 

The surprize will be heightened when we find, that at Dacca, 
in the province of Bengal, where all the cloths for the use of the 
king and his seraglio are made, these are of such wonderful fine¬ 
ness as to exceed ten times the price of any linens permitted -to be 
made for Europeans, or any one else in the kingdom. 

As much as an Indian is born deficient in mechanical strength, 
so much is his whole frame endowed with an exceeding degree of 
sensibility and pliantness. The hand of an Indian cook-wench 
shall be more delicate than that of an European beauty : the skin 
and features of a porter shall be softer than those of a professed 

petit maitre. 

The women wind off the raw silk from the pod of the worm. A 

single pod of raw silk is divided into twenty different degrees of 
fineness; and so exquisite is the feeling of these women, that whilst 
the thread is running through their fingers so swiftly that their 
eye can be of no assistance, they will break it off exactly as the 
assortments change, at once from the first to the twentieth, from the 

nineteenth to the second. 

The women likewise spin the thread designed for the cloths, and 
then deliver it to the men, who have fingers to model it as exqui¬ 
sitely as these have prepared it. For it is matter of fact, that t e 
tools which they use are as simple and plain as they can e 
imagined to be. The rigid, clumsy fingers of an European wou 
scarcely be able to make a piece of canvass, with the instruments 
which are ali that an Indian employs in making a piece o 

cambric. , . . . 

It is farther remarkable, that every distinct kind of cloth is the 

produce of a particular district, in which the fabric has been trans- 
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mitted, perhaps for centuries, from father to son—a custom which 
must have conduced to the perfection of the manufacture. 

I should perhaps, with my reader, have thought this detail of so 
simple a subject unnecessary, had I not considered, that the pro¬ 
gress of the linen manufacture includes no less than a description 
of the lives of half the inhabitants of Indostan. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Of the Trade 

The numerous productions of Indostan, and the difference of 
wants in different parts of it, afford a large scope for an extensive 
trade within itself; which is carried on with no small degree of 
application, wherever the sword is sheathed. 

The European nations, importing bullion and metals, which the 
Indians want, and exporting the cloths which they can easily spare, 
have much contributed to confirm the spirit of trade. 

The king, by being proprietor of the lands, sells to his subjects 
their subsistence, instead of receiving supplies from them. Hence a 
resource exceeding that of all the taxes, imposts, and customs of 
other governments ; but still a resource incapable of producing 
gold or silver without the assistance of commerce. 

The multitude of valuable productions, the cunning and indus¬ 
trious temper of the people, the avarice of the rulers of Indostan, 
have all equally concurred to establish the extensive commerce of 
this country. The government has found, by repeated experience 
m the consequcnG 65 Q f oppression, that they best consult the interest 
°t their revenues in consulting the security of their merchants. 

he customs and imposts throughout Indostan are fixed and 
una terable. The merchant may at any time make an exact cal- 
cu ation of the deductions to which his trade is subject. Customs 

pai at any of the Mogul’s ports, are not to be demanded at any 
other for the space of twelve months. 

The diamond mines, like all other lands, are the property of the 
sovereign, who receives a vast revenue from the farmers admitted 
o wor in them. This revenue is certain, be the success what it 

w* * k r diam °nds above a particular and very moderate 

ei S b elong to the king. The penalty of death, to all concerned 
in concealing a large stone, is executed with the utmost rigour, and 
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is the cause why so few are seen in Europe, except when a Nazir 
Jing is murdered.* 

None but princes who have been as weak in their intellects as 
violent in their inclinations, have distressed the merchants under 
their jurisdiction, by outrages exceeding the common bounds of 
imposition ; which the slavery of an Indian spirit contentedly 
receives as his lot. 

When the Europeans entered India, they found at Surat one of 
the greatest marts in the world. Arabia, Persia, and China, were 
from hence supplied with cloths, and all other productions of the 
kingdom. Later we have known a merchant of that city the sole 
proprietor of twenty ships, none of less burthen than five hundred 
tons : at present the merchants are seen ruined by the violences of 
an impolitic government, and we now only hear of the trade of 
this city. 

Some years ago the province of Oude, laying to the northwest of 
Bengal, became quite impoverished by the excess of the customs 
and the severity of the collectors: the trade went round the 
province, instead of going through it. When Munsurally Cawn, 
the present Vizir of the empire, obtained that Nabobship, he 
instantly rectified the errors of his predecessors. He lowered the 
customs exceedingly, and subjected the collection of them to better 
regulations. This province, being the shortest thoroughfare, imme¬ 
diately recovered its lost trade, and flourished under his adminis¬ 
tration beyond what it ever was known to do. 

Bengal, by its situation and productions, has the most extensive 
commerce of any province of the empire. Delhi is from hence 
supplied with all its linens and silks ; the foreign marts of India, 
Arabia, and Persia, with silk, raw and manufactured, with cloths, 
with sugars, opium, grain, &c. The European nations make their 
largest and most valuable investments here. The Nabob Allaverdy 
Khan obtained the government by his sword, and by that has ever 
since maintained it. The pay of a very numerous standing army 
has obliged him to be more rapacious than any of his predecessors 
were ; the merchants therefore are obliged to buy their trade at 
dearer exactions than they were ever known to suffer: but this 
prince has not yet exceeded so much, as to leave the commerce of 
his province destitute of a profit sufficient to excite adventurers. 

* See The Military Transactions in Indostan, vol. i. page 162. 
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The European nations are possessed of considerable settlements 
and much property within his territory ; by quitting of which their 
companies would be ruined : this Allaverdy Khan knows full well: 
he therefore hesitates not to make exorbitant demands from them ; 
and if matters are not soon compromised, he issues forth orders to 
stop every branch of their investments, which are dispersed 
throughout the country at great distances from their principal 
factories. 

It is not to be expected that navigation should have made great 
progress amongst so enervated a people as those of Indostan. They 
are unskilful practitioners, and worse theorists. It is common to 
find a Moor ship wasting three years on a voyage which might 
easily be performed in one : hence the Europeans are the general 
carriers of the east. 

With this advantage, with the advantage of particular situations, 
hlonie te cosabroad are enabled to create many private fortunes, 
without interfering with the interests of the companies on which 
they depend. 


CHAPTER IX 

Of the War 


The rudeness of the military art in Indostan can scarce be ima¬ 
gined, but by those who have seen it. The infantry consists in a mul¬ 
titude of people assembled together without regard to rank and file : 
some with swords and targets, who can never stand the shock of a 
body of horse : some bearing match-locks, which in the best of 
order can produce but a very uncertain fire : some armed with 
lances too long or too weak to be of any service, even if ranged 
with the utmost regularity of discipline. 

Little reliance is therefore placed in this force. To keep night- 

watches, and to plunder defenceless people, is their greatest service 

except it consists in their being a perquisite to their commanders* 

who receive a fixed price for every man, and hire every man at a 
different and less price. 

As the Moors are the lords of the country, they are of consequ¬ 
ence the warnors of it. These derive from their originals the 

theirt^ 110 " W 'r' ’ hat Pe ° Ple “* ^ bearing 

towards thetr horses ; and the love of ease, in an inclement climate! 
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has fixed this preference. The strain of all the war rests upon the 
numbers and goodness of horse which are found in any army. 

Every man brings his own horse, and offers himself to be enlisted. 
The horse, and not the man, is carefully examined ; and accord¬ 
ing to the size and value of the beast, the master receives his pay. 
A good horse will bring thirty or forty rupees a month. Sometimes 
an officer contracts for a whole troop which he has enlisted. 

A horse in Indostan is of four times greater value than in 
Europe. If the horse is killed, the man is ruined. Strange that 
such a regulation should be established, as makes it the interest of 
the soldier to fight as little as possible. 

The privileges of free-booty and plunder, together with sudden 
and sanguinary executions, in some measure check this consequ¬ 
ence. The officer who commands a troop which he has raised 
himself, is responsible for the behaviour of his men : he therefore 
brings them of his own family, or at least as he can depend on. 
These interests and connections do but indifferently supply the 
effects of a real love to their country, or a real attachment to their 
p r j nce —principles which are very rarely found to influence the 
people of Indostan. 

The victory is commonly decided by the fall of the principa 
men in the army. These begin the onset, and are followed by the 
hardiest of their partizans ; who no sooner see their chief destroyed 
than they take to flight. Numbers of such skirmishes compose 
what is called a battle in Indostan. The greatest slaughter fa Is 
around the commander in chief, as the victory is confirmed in the 

instant of his death. , 

Armies more encumbered with the inconveniences of fire, than 
with the preparations for war, form loose, straggling, and disorderly 
camps, and make irregular, dilatory marches. The mutual1 inacti- 
vitv becomes the general security ; for as it is a custom o t « f as 

to make the great meal at night, and of consequence to fall into 

deep sleep immediately after it, a handful of resolute men migh 

easily beat up a camp of many thousands. 

The courage of the people depends on the climate. n 
northern parts of the kingdom, firmer fibres produce a proportion¬ 
able degree of resolution : in the southern all is sens.b.hty ; and 
fear must be predominant in such as are infinitely susceptible of the 

minutest impressions. 

Persons of high rank and distinction are seldom wanting 
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intrepidity as little sensible to the apprehensions of danger, as the 
pusillanimity of the lower and meaner people is incapable of 
resisting such impulses. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK 


Composed at Calcutta in September 1752. 

Corrected on board the ship Pelham, September 1753. 



BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 

Of the Moors of Indostan 

The Descendants of those Moors or Tartars , who under the 
command of Tamerlane conquered Indostan, are now become 
exceedingly numerous; and, if collected together, would form a 
very populous nation. 

But being dispersed throughout the vast extent of this empire, 
their numbers appear so very small, when compared to that of the 
Gentoos, who are all the original people of the country, that 
nothing but an effeminacy and resignation of spirit, not to be 
paralleled in the world, could make it conceivable how these can 
remain subjected to masters whom they outnumber ten to one. 

The number of Moors in the northern countries, and about 
Delhi the capital, is found vastly to exceed that of the southern 
and more distant provinces. 

In the principal cities of the provinces, they are likewise in great 
numbers, as forming the greatest part of the soldiery, or depending 
upon the officers and offices of the government. Out of these cities 
it is difficult to find a trade or manufacture carried on by a Moor. 

The Moors in Indostan may be divided into two kinds of people, 
differing in every respect, excepting in the profession of the same 
religion. Under the first are reckoned the descendants of the con¬ 
querors ; Tartars continually naturalizing themselves in Indostan, 
through the encouragement which their martial spirit is sure to 
receive ; Arabians and Persians who have quitted their own, to 
seek their fortunes in this country. The second rank of oors 
comprehends all the descendants of converted Gentoos—a misera 
race, as none but the most miserable of the Gentoo casts are 

capable of changing their religion. 


CHAPTER II 

Of the Manners of the Moors 

The Tartars are known amongst themselves to be of honest and 
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simple manners ; and if at times fierce and cruel, they cease to be 
so when they cease to be enemies of war. 

The conquest of Indostan was made by them with little diffi¬ 
culty, and has since been maintained with less : a distinction of 
religions (that of Mahomed, and that of the Gentoos) has ensued, 
whilst the conqueror may without control vaunt his own, and 
insult that of the subject ; the subject, by being more numerous 
has only become more despicable, from this proof of not daring 
to exert his strength. Almost the whole wealth of this vast 
territory is divided amongst the Moors, the effect of their tenacious¬ 
ness in keeping all offices of the government amongst themselves. 
The principle of the government has nevertheless reduced all these 
mighty lords to be as much the slaves to some powers, as others 
are slaves to theirs. A licentiousness and luxury peculiar to this 
enervating climate, have spread their corruption, and instead of 
meeting with obstacles from laws or opinions, is cherished as the 
supreme good to the utmost excesses. 


All these will surely be deemed causes sufficient to have changed, 
in the present Moors of Indostan. the spirit which their ancestors 
brought with them into it : and from hence many and dreadful 
vices are now naturalized amongst them. 

A domineering insolence towards all who are in subjection to 
them, ungovernable wilfulness, inhumanity, cruelty, murders and 
assassinations, deliberated with the same calmness and subtlety as 
the rest of their politics, an insensibility to remorse for these crimes, 
which are scarcely considered otherwise than as necessary acci¬ 
dents in the course of life, sensual excesses which revolt against 
nature, unbounded thirst of power, and an expaciousness of wealth 
equal to the extravagance of his propensities and vices—this is the 

c aracter of an Indian Moor, who is of consequence sufficient to 
nave any character at all. 

It would be injustice to human nature, were we not to think all 
general descriptions of it liable to exceptions. Inhumanity and 
cruelty „i not always the propensity of a Moor, as such ; but as of 
a man determined to remove all obstacles to his ambition : this 
ehected, >t ts common to see the prince or a disposition less sangui- 
ary than that of the best of his courtiers. Such is Allaverdy Khan, 

person eS< Th Na 6 ° f Bengal '' and what !s more sin S ular in a 
- live the h^d of a o n newiff n ’ ^ 
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It remains to speak of the military resolution of the Moors. 
Where all is maintained by the sword, it is natural that the profes¬ 
sion of a soldier should be the nearest road not only to honours 
but to power. Every one urges on to be as high in the rank of 
slaves as he can ; and some have even affected entire* indepen¬ 
dence. A governor of a province will scarce be able to maintain 
it, if he is not a very brave man, and at every instant ready to 
enter the field ; nay, such a dignity is rarely conferred, but upon 
such as have given proofs of their abilities to command an army in 
person. Where courage is become so indispensible a qualification, 
in all who attempt to better their fortunes in the state, it is no 
wonder that we see all of the highest rank of Moors possessed of it 
in no contemptible degree. 


chapter hi 

Of the Politeness and Ceremonies of the Moors 

The climate and habits of Indostan have enervated the strong 
fibres with which the Tartars conquered it; and the rude sense of 
that people is now refined in their descendants, in a great measure, 

to the sensibility of the Indians. 

I must apologize for reminding the reader so often, of the grada¬ 
tion of slavery which subsists throughout Indostan ; without carry¬ 
ing this idea continually with us, it is impossible to form any idea 

of these people. . . 

That tribute of obedience which a man pays to his superior, e 

naturally exacts from his inferior ; and where every man is obliged 

to pay, and expects to receive, this obedience, it is natural that a 

check should be put to all outward indecorum. If to this we join 

the idea of a people in whom subtilty has been substituted to 

impetuous manners, we shall not wonder to see t em 

vastly polite. It is destroying the nature of things or y 

than one or two persons in any assembly, to be off their gua 

the point of ceremonial or behaviour. . 

We find, therefore, amongst the Moors, the ceremonies o 
ward manners carried to a more refined pitch than « any other 
part of the world, excepting China. These manners are become 

. Nizamalmuluck, the Subah of the southern provinces ; Allavcrdyan, Kh eh, 
Nabob of Bengal. 
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fundamental of their education, as without them a man would, 
instead of making his fortune, be liable to lose his head. 

An uncivil thing is never said amongst equals : the most extra¬ 
vagant adulation, both of gesture and words, is lavished upon the 
superior. The grandee is seated in his * Durbar, where all who 
approach to pay respects are ranged according to their respective 
degrees of station or favour. All is attention to his countenance : 
if he asks a question, it is answered with the turn that will please 
him : if he asserts, all applaud the truth : does he contradict, all 
tremble: a multitude of domesticks appear in waiting, as silent and 
immovable as statues. This is the ceremonial of paying court. I 
speak not of the Durbar as the tribunal of justice: there injuries 
must cry aloud, or will not be heard. 

By the experience which they have had of Europeans, they deny 
us all pretensions to politeness. Our familiarities appear shocking 
to their notions of awe and respect ; our vivacities quite ridiculous 
to their notions of solemnity. I shall be pardoned for giving an 
instance of this. 


The gentlemen of one of the European factories in Bengal, were 
invited to see the ceremony of a sacred day at the Nabob’s palace, 
where all the great men of the city were to be assembled. The 
Europeans were placed near the Nabob’s person. The scene was 
in a large area of the palace ; in the middle of which, directly 
opposite to the Nabob, a fountain was playing. The Moors who 
entered, approached no nearer than just before the fountain; there 
made obeisance, and then retired to their seats. A man of some 
distinction added a step or two too much to his retreating bow 
and fell backwards into the cistern of the fountain. I question 
whether half the foreign ambassadors of any court in Europe, could 

^ • : our foreign visitors 

burst into repeated peals of laughter, and flung themselves into all 

the attitudes which usually accompany the excess of it. Not a muscle 
was changed in the countenance of any other person in the assem¬ 
bly. The unlucky man went out with great composure, to change 

£™ nt: a, ', d f ' he aUenli0n ° r the com P an V was diverted 

reaTmlu “T b °‘ S ‘ erOUS mirth of the strangers, which became 
real matter of astomshment to these nice observers of decorum. 

a P p« r i* tzi n whic r h „ ,hc . princc mak “ ■* p<*u« 

tcred by himselfor hU office^ ° f ‘ ha ' ,n which » “dminis- 
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The deputies of an European settlement on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, arrived at the camp of Nazirjing, late Subah of the 
southern provinces, who had at that time occasion for the services 
of their presidency. In stipulating the ceremonies of their audience, 
they insisted that they could not sit cross-legged upon the ground, 
without being cramped : it was answered, that they could not be 
admitted to sit upon chairs (according to the European custom) 
in the presence of a prince of Nazirjing’s dignity ; as, according to 
their customs, no inferior could be placed on a seat raised higher 
than that on which his superior was seated. The deputies then 
desired that a hole might be dug in the ground of the tent, in 
which they might put their legs without injuring the dignity ot 
that prince. This was granted, to the no small astonishment of all 
present, that these gentlemen should choose, on such an occasion, 
to appear in a situation which amongst the Moors is a punishment 
for misdemeanours committed by the lower class of people. It had 
just the same effect upon them, as upon us would have the request 
of a stranger, who at such an introduction should desire, instead 

of a chair, to be set in a pair of stocks. 

The Moors are much attached to such Europeans as comply 
easily with the solemnity and ceremonies of their manners ; and 
nothing revolts them sooner than a contempt of their customs. 

Persons of distinction have been known, through a sense of 
shame, to make away with themselves, after having committed an 
involuntary indecorum in the presence of their superiors. Need I 
say anything more of their notions of behaviour and decorum ? 


chapter iv 

Of their Dissimulation 

The politeness of other nations may have its rise from a natural 
ease and happiness of temper, a point of honour, the idea a man 
conveys of himself by the respect he shows to others; but th 
decorum with which the common ceremonies and occurrences o 
life are conducted in Indostan, is derived from the constant idea ol 
subordination, joined to a constant habit of the deepest isgui 

and dissimulation of the heart. m ... 

In Indostan, every man may literally be said to be 
or his own fortune. Great talents, unawed by scruples ol co 
cience, seldom fail of success : from hence all persons of dist.nct.on 
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are seen running in the same course. The perseverance necessary 
to attain his end, teaches every man to bear and forbear contrary 
to the common instincts of human nature : and hence arises their 
politeness. 

Let us carry these reflections a little farther. The general com¬ 
petition has put an end to mutual confidence: a sensibility capable 
of discerning everything, is soon taught a disguise capable of 
concealing everything. Where morality has no check upon ambi¬ 
tion, it must form the blackest resolutions ; and the dissimulation 
necessary to carry these into execution, will, amongst a people 
circumstanced as I have described them, be carried to excesses, 
which different manners and better morals will scarcely imagine 
human nature to be capable of. 

An expression of indignation has cost a considerable officer his 
life, three months after he had betrayed himself fo the apprehen¬ 
sions of his general, who never afterwards thought himself secure 
from the resentments of a man whose violence was capable of 
transporting him to a public manifestation of disgust : in the 
interim, nothing but the utmost complaisance and respect has sub¬ 
sisted between them. Just as the rash man has thought his peace 
was made, he has found his destruction determined. 

I cannot ask credit for the multiplicity of facts of this nature, 
which I could relate : How many princes have been stabbed in 
full Durbar ? How many have been poisoned in their beds? 
Chiefs of armies circumvented and cut off at conferences in the 
field? Favourite courtiers strangled without previous notice of 
their crime, or whilst they thought themselves on the eve of destroy¬ 
ing their masters? A century of the politics of Indostan would 
afford more examples of this nature, than can be found in the whole 
history of Europe since the reign of Charlemagne. 

How grateful, how noble are the reflections inspired by such a 

retrospect, in favour of the cause of Christianity, and in favour of 
the cause of Liberty ! 


v-nar k CK 


Of the Gentoos in general 

A people believing in metampsychosis, who are forbid by their 

bHnp"to t0 , K S ' r0y ! he f SmaUeSt insect • a P™P'e continually assem- 
bl.ng to celebrate the festivals of their gods, who believe that acts 
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of charity to the poor can atone for all their sins, who are fond 
to excess of the enjoyment of a domestic life, and extremely solici¬ 
tous in the cares of it—such a people must acquire humane and 
gentle manners. 

The Gentoos are very affectionate parents, and treat their 
domestics with great mildness. They are charitable, even to 
relieving the necessities of strangers : and the politeness of their 
behaviour is refined by the natural effeminacy of their disposition, 

to exceed even that of the Moors. 

The sway of a despotic government has taught them the neces¬ 
sity of patience ; and the coolness of their imagination enables 
them to practise it better than any people in the world. They 
conceive a contemptible opinion of a man’s capacity, who betrays 
any impetuosity in his temper. 

Slavery has sharpened the natural finess of all the spirits of 
Asia ; from the difficulty of obtaining, and the greater difficulty of 
preserving it, the Gentoos are indefatigable in business, and masters 
of the most exquisite dissimulation in all affairs of interest. They 
are the acutest buyers and sellers in the world, and preserve through 
all their bargains a degree of calmness, which baffles all the arts 
that can be opposed against it. 

The children are capable of assisting them in their business at 
an age when ours scarce begin to learn. It is common to see a 
boy of eleven years enter into an assembly of considerable men, 
make his obeisance, deliver his message, and then retire with all 

the propriety and grace of a very well-bred man. 

It has before been said, that the Gentoos in general are a very 
timorous people. In the northern parts of the empire they are o 
stronger bodies ; ruder manners, and have scarce a religion, w lei 
it is compared to the multitude of ceremonies and observances 
which the southern Gentoos adhere so strictly to : he ** * iey *** 
better soldiers, and sometimes take the field against the N oor , 

rarely with success. 


CHAPTER VI 

Of the Brachmans 

Every son of a Brachman inherits the priesthood of his father: 
from hence their numbers are more than requisite to attend h 
service of their gods ; and many of them are seen versant 
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common occupations of life, with no other distinction than that of 
particular reverence paid to their persons by all who accost them, 
being everywhere considered as the highest cast of Gentoos. 

The influence of priestcraft over superstition is nowhere so 
visible as in India. All the commerces of life have a strict analogy 
with the ceremonies of religion ; and the Brachman has inculcated 
such a variety of strange persuasions, that the Gentoo finds himself 
every hour under the necessity of consulting his spiritual guide. 
The building of a pagoda, and maintaining within it a set of 
priests, is believed the best action which human virtue in capable 
of. Every offence is capable of being expiated by largesses to the 
Brachmans, prescribed by themselves according to their own 
measures of avarice and sensuality. 

Nevertheless it may be asserted, that if ever superstition pro¬ 
duced an universal good, it is in Indostan, where we see it the 
foundation of an universal benevolence. 

The supreme good of the Brachmans seems to center in the idea 
of plenty enjoyed in peace. They quit not the silence of their 
groves to join the tumults of the state, nor point the brand flaming 
from the altar against the battlements of the citadel. Their ideas 
of power are confined to their own little community : here they 
live in a state of subordination which knows no resistance, and 
slumber in a voluptuousness which knows no interruption. 

But if the precepts and exhortations by which they obtain this 
affluent subsistence, recommended no other object but their 
own important persons to the consideration of charity, they would 
have all the world, excepting their bigots, for enemies ; and these 
too might become undeceived, by the fiagrancy of such interested 
commands. 

Aware of this, the Brachmans have made their gods require, 
besides the necessity of endowing their temples, the practice of all 
other kinds of charities, by which the necessities of human nature 
may be relieved. A third part of the wealth of every Gentoo is 
expended upon such occasions. We see nowhere so numerous 
and such vast fabricks built for the service of religion : refectories 
built on the high road for the relief and lodging of passengers : 
spacious ponds dug for the case of the labourer, and the conveni¬ 
ence of the inhabitants : daily distribution of victuals given to the 
poor:—such effects concur to give us an idea of the charity of the 
Gentoos, not exceeded by that of the practice of Christians. 
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The Brachmans themselves profess great hospitality, and by this 
address preserve that extreme veneration, which otherwise would 
be lost through the effects of envy, in a detestation of their 
impositions. 

Far be from me the malignity of attributing to the weakness of 
human nature, the effects which might justly be given to its 
virtues : were not Gentoos infamous for the want of generosity and 
gratitude in all the commerces of friendship; were they not a 
tricking, deceitful people, in all their dealings ; their charity could 
not be deemed to arise from the influence of superstition. 

A very strange custom prevails in some parts of India : a Brach- 
man devotes himself to death, by eating until he expires with the 
surfeit. It is no wonder that superstition is convinced of the 
necessity of cramming the priest, when he professes to eat like a 
cormorant through a principle of religion. 

CHAPTER VII 

Of the Gentoo Principalities 

It is a remark warranted by constant observation, that wherever 
the government is administered by Gentoos, the people are subject 
to more and severer oppressions than when ruled by the Moors. 

I have imputed this to intelligent Gentoos, who have confessed 
the justice of the accusation, and have not scrupled to give their 
opinions concerning it. 

A Gentoo, say they, is not only born with a spirit of more subtile 
invention, but by his temperance and education becomes more 
capable of attention to affairs, than a Moor; who no sooner 
obtains power, than he is lost in voluptuousness ; he becomes vain 
and lordly, and cannot dispense with satiating the impulses of his 
sensual appetites : whereas a Gentoo prince retains in his Durbar 
the same spirit which would actuate him if keeping a shop. Avarice 
is his predominant passion ; and all the wiles, address, cunning, and 
perseverance, of which he is so exquisite a master, are exerted to 
the utmost in fulfilling the dictates of this vice ; and his religion, 
instead of inspiring, frees him from, the remorse of his crimes ; for 
whilst he is harassing and plundering his people by the most crue 
oppressions, he is making peace with his gods by denying nothing 

to their priests. 
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The present king of Travencore has conquered or carried war 
into all the countries which lay round lib dominions, and lives in 
the continual exercise of his arms. To atone for the blood 
which he has spilt, the Brachmans persuaded him that it was 
necessary he should be born anew : this ceremony consisted in 
putting the prince into the body of a golden cow of immense value, 
where, after he had laid the time prescribed, he came out regene¬ 
rated, and freed from all the crimes of his former life. The cow 
was afterwards cut up and divided amongst the seers who had 
invented this extraordinary method for the remission of his sins. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 


Composed at Calcutta in September 1752. 

Corrected, retrenched in some , enlarged in other places , on board the 
Pelham, in September 1753. 


BOOK III 


OF THE LAWS AND JUSTICE OF INDOSTAN 

CHAPTER I 

Of the Laws of Indostan 

A government depending upon no other principle than the will 
of one, cannot be supposed to admit any absolute laws into its 
constitution ; for these would often interfere with that will. 

There are no digests or codes of laws existing in Indostan : the 
Tartars who conquered this country could scarcely read or write ; 
and when they found it impossible to convert them to Mahome- 
danism, left the Gentoos at liberty to follow their own religion. 

To both these people (the lords and slaves of this empire) custom 
and religion have given all the regulations which are at this time 
observed in Indostan. The sanction of such impressions continue 
the policies of this empire, such as they are, with a constancy not 
exceeded in legislatures founded upon the best of principles. 

A detail of these customs and policies is not to be expected. A 
whole life spent in such enquiries, would at the end remain igno¬ 
rant of the hundredth part of them : every province has fifty 
sects of Gentoos ; and every sect adheres to different observances. 
My intent is only to give a general idea of the sources of civil and 
criminal cases, and of the methods of process by which they are 
adjudged. 


CHAPTER It 

Of Civil Cases 

It is a maxim, that civil institutions will always be found infi¬ 
nitely more circumscribed, and much less complicated, in despotick 
states, than in those of liberty. If these in Indostan are found less 
frequent than in freer governments, they certainly are more than 
could be expected in one so absolute : and this 1 shall endeavour 

to account for. 

No property in lands admits of disputes concerning them, lne 
slavery to which the rights of parent and husband subjects the 

26 
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female (who neither amongst the Moors or Gentoos is suffered to 
appear before any of the other sex, except her nearest relations) 
abolishes at once all suits of dowries, divorce, jointures, and 
settlements : but if these two of the fundamental causes of dispute 
are removed, the other two remain ; commerce and inheritances 
are permitted, and naturally produce contentions. 

CHAPTER III 

Inheritances and Commerce permitted ; and from hence 

Civil Cases arise in Indostan 

Although the notion of absolute power admits of nothing which 
can be sanctifyed from its grasp, whence the king, as in other 
despotick states, may, if he pleases, become heir to any man in his 
kingdom; yet custom has not established this right to him in 
Indostan ; and these perhaps are the reasons why neither the 
Moors or Gentoos have been subjected to it. 

1. All the political institutions of the Gentoos are so blended 
with the idea of religion, that this is generally effected where these 
are concerned. The softness of manners which these people receive 
from the climate, has fixed all their attention to the solaces of a 
domestick life. There are not more tender parents, or better 
masters, in the world : such a people will make wills in favour of 
their offspring : and the prince finds himself restrained by policy 
from establishing a right so utterly shocking to the nature and 
disposition of the subject. He is likewise restrained by religion : 
the name of God invoked in the testament of a Gentoo, gives it as 
sacred an authority as with those who have better notions of a 
Deity ; and the Brachman is too much interested, as father of a 
family, to sanctify a practice which would affect his own property. 
Thus the Gentoo princes were never seen to assert this right, 
excepting when avarice had got so far the ascendant, as not only 
to confound all their notions of policy, but even to make them 
look on religion as the prejudice of education. 

2. The Moors, in the first outrages of conquest, doubtless pos¬ 
sessed themselves of all kinds of property : but when the Gentoos 
would not be converted, and were left to the observance of their 
own rites, the right of testaments was continued, and still subsists 
amongst them. The Gentoos, by their subtilty and application, 
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find many means of gaining wealth under the Moors ; and this 
wealth they devolve by will to their male children. The obstacles 
which these may meet with in taking possession will be explained 
hereafter. 

3. The idea of being fellow-conquerors ; the complacency aris¬ 
ing from perpetual victories ; the immense wealth which these 
conquests afforded ; might have been the causes which prevented 
the first Mahomedan princes of Indostan, from establishing amongst 
those of their own religion, this utmost effort of absolute power. 
They were contended with knowing that they had at all times the 
power to seize, without declaring that they intended to inherit 
every man’s property. 

4. When the kingdom came to be divided into distinct pro¬ 
vinces ; when many of these provinces rendered their Nabobs almost 
independent of the throne; it would have been the height of 
impolicy to have attempted such an institution ; it would have 
been impossible to have effected it. 

5. Had the throne attempted such violence upon such subjects 
as were more immediately within its reach, the next province, or, if 
not that, one beyond it, would have afforded an asylum, where 
a part of the persecuted wealth, bestowed with address, could not 
fail to procure safety and protection to the remainder : especially 
if the heirs, as they doubtlessly would, took sanctuary with princes, 
who either were dissatisfied with, or disregarded, the authority of 
the court: hence confusions and revolts may be strengthened, if 
not produced. 

6. If a Nabob thought his power sufficiently established to per¬ 
petrate, and should attempt the violence of such acquisitions, the 
subject would remove to the government of the neighbouring 
prince, whom he would probably find in a state of war with him 

from whose outrages he had fled. 

If the right of inheritance in the sovereign were as chimerical a 
notion as it appears inconsistent with the existence of a powerful 
nation, I should not have insisted upon these conjectures ; but 
this right is certainly established in the dominions of the Turk: 
and the emperor of Japan is not only the absolute lord of the 
property of his subjects, but is likewise so, in the utmost significa¬ 
tion of the term, over their persons, which he massacres an 
tortures at his pleasure, at some times exterminating a whole city 
for the offence of a single man. 
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The different methods of inheritance amongst the Gentoos, are 
settled by their religion, according to the different casts by which 
they are distinguished. In general, the females are recommended 
to the care of the brothers ; and these are commonly ordered to 
divide equally : sometimes first cousins, especially if born under 
the same roof, share equally with the brothers : sometimes the 
first wife of the deceased is entrusted with the management of the 
whole estate during life—a custom attended with no consequences 
prejudicial to the children, as she cannot enter into a second 
marriage. It is always recommended by the parent, that the house, 
if in a way of trade, be not divided ; and as surely it happens, that 

divisions ensue amongst the heirs. 

If the rights of inheritance are seen to be a source from whence 
a multiplicity of litigations may arise in Indostan, the free exercise 
of commerce will be found to produce still more frequent occasions 
of dispute. 

The varied and extensive commerce which exists in Indostan, 
both by sea and land, is more than can be imagined by those who 
are unacquainted with the multiplicity and value of the produc¬ 
tions of this wealthy empire : the high roads are full of caravans ; 
the navigable rivers of boats ; the sea-coasts of barques ; and ships 
with the richest cargoes make voyages from one part of the kingdom 
to another. 


CHAPTER IV 

Spirit of the Moors and of the Gentoos , 
in Litigious Contentions 

It may not be thought unnecessary to view the dispositions of 
the people of Indostan in litigious cententions. 

The Moors hold the office of a scribe in contempt : commerce 
therefore cannot be held by them in honour. The Moors who 
engage in it have nothing but the name of the merchant ; the busi¬ 
ness is transacted by some subtile Gentoo, who, when he wants 
his master to confirm a bargain, is sure to find him in the women’s 
apartment, or falling asleep over his Kaloon.* Nothing is so 
indolent as a Moor out of the track of ambition : he will readily 
compromise a cause, if he entertains the least doubt of gaining it ; 

* An instrument out of which they smoke tobacco. 
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and if there is a necessity of prosecuting it, he sends a Gentoo to 
the Durbar, as his representative solicitor. 

That pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit, which renders the 
Gentoos incapable of supporting the contentions of danger, disposes 
them as much to prosecute litigious contests. No people are of 
more inveterate and steady resentments in civil disputes. The 
only instance in which they seem to have a contempt for money, 
is their profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of 
injuries at the bar of justice. Although they can, with great resig¬ 
nation, see themselves plundered to the utmost by their superiors, 
they become mad with impatience when they think themselves 
defrauded of any part of their property by their equals. Nothing 
can be more adapted to the feminine spirit of a Gentoo, than the 
animosities of a law-suit. 


CHAPTER V 

Of the Administration of Justice in Civil Cases 

The superiority of their numbers in every province of Indostan, 
may have first given rise to the custom of devolving the office of 
Duan upon a Gentoo: and the sense of their superior industry and 
abilities may have confirmed this custom; which nevertheless is 
not so absolute as to exclude the Moors entirely: if any favourite 
of the Nabob hath application and capacity equal to the talk, his 
being a Moor will certainly give him that preference, which a kind 
of necessity alone seems to have established amongst the Gentoos. 

The Duan is, by his office, the chief judge of the province: from 
whose tribunal no appeal is made, as by suffering him to preside 
in the seat of judgment, it is known that the Nabob will confirm 

his decrees. 

A Nabob, who through humanity is led to inquire into the con¬ 
dition of his subjects, may sometimes be seen to preside at the 
Durbar in person; during which time the Duan has no authority 
but what the countenance of his master gives him. 

No man is refused access to the Durbar, or seat of judgment ; 
which is exposed to a large area, capable of containing the multi¬ 
tude: here justice, or the appearance of it, is administered upon 
all but festival days, by the Duan, if the Nabob is absent; or y 
a deputy, in the absence of the Duan. 
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The plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice ! Justice ! 
until attention is given to his importunate clamours. He is then 
ordered to be silent, and to advance before his judge ; to whom, 
after having prostrated himself, and made his offering of a piece 
of money, he tells his story in the plainest manner, with great 
humility of voice and gesture, and without any of those oratorical 
embellishments which compose an art in freer nations. 

The wealth, the consequence, the interest, or the address of the 
party, become now the only considerations. He visits his judge 
in private, and gives the jar of oil : his adversary bestows the hog, 
which breaks it. The friends who can influence, intercede ; and, 
excepting where the case is so manifestly proved as to brand the 
failure of redress with glaring infamy (a restraint which human 
nature is born to reverence) the value of the bribe ascertains the 
justice of the cause. 

This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger should enquire, 
how much it would cost him to recover a just debt from a creditor 
who evaded payment, he would everywhere receive the same 
answer —the government will keep one-fourth, and give you 
the rest. 

Still the forms of justice subsist : witnesses are heard ; but brow¬ 
beaten and removed : proofs of writing produced ; but deemed for¬ 
geries and rejected, until the way is cleared for a decision, which 
becomes totally or partially favourable, in proportion to the 
methods which have been used to render it such ; but still with 
some attention to the consequences of a judgment, which would be 
of too flagrant iniquity not to produce universal detestation and 
resentment. 

The quickness of decisions which prevails in Indostan, as well as 
in all other despotic governments, ought no longer to be admired. 
As soon as the judge is ready, everything that is necessary is ready : 
there are no tedious briefs of cases, no various interpretations of 
an infinity of laws, no methodized forms, and no harangues to keep 
the parties longer in suspence. 

Providence has, at particular seasons, blessed the miseries of 
these people with the presence of a righteous judge. The vast 
reverence and reputation which such have acquired, are but too 
melancholy a proof of the infrequency of such a character. The 
history of their judgments and decisions is transmitted down to 
posterity, and is quoted with a visible complacency on every occa- 
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sion. Stories of this nature supply the place of proverbs in the 
conversations of all the people of Indostan, and are applied by 
them with great propriety. 


CHAPTER VI 

Of Arbitrations 

The abuses of public justice naturally produced the preference 
of private arbitrations : these would soon have removed all causes 
from the tribunal of the sovereign ; all arbitrations are therefore 
prohibited, excepting under the inspections and restrictions of the 
Durbar, which confirms such umpire as are desired, or elects such 
as are dreaded, conformable to the complacency or displeasure 
which have been inspired by the address of the parties. 

Many of the causes which arise from the intricacies in commer¬ 
cial accounts, are referred to arbitration, as the attention necessary 
to scrutinize them would employ too much time at the Durbar. 
These are sometimes decided with sufficient candour, as the umpire 
capable of such a task are not always the immediate instruments of 
the government. 


CHAPTER VII 

An Objection Answered 

It may be objected, that the strict attention given to the forms 
of justice in Indostan, appear inconsistent with the nature of a 
government acknowledged to be despotic. 

These forms would, without doubt, be despised, were not the 
inhabitants of the province less subjected to the will of their Nabob, 
than the vicegerent himself is dependent upon the will of his 
sovereign. 

A government depending upon the will of one, exists no longer 
if another absolute will exists in any part of it; that part imme¬ 
diately becomes a separate kingdom. This is openly the case in 
the revolts of Indostan whilst they last : and sometimes is secretly 
so in the dominions of such vicegerents, who, relying on their 
power, distance, or address, think that they have little to fear from 
the throne ; but at the same time do not openly give defiance to it. 

The Nabob is commissioned to represent his prince as a steward, 
who is bound to take all measures for the preservation and increase 
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of his master’s estate. It would be absurd to imagine that the 
emperor should delegate to any subject the power of plundering 
and murdering at pleasure : this monstrous privilege is acknow¬ 
ledged in none but himself; and others must use oblique means to 
attain it. The last resource from injustice lays at the throne, 
which has been often seen to recall a Nabob, when the cries of a 
province have been loud enough to penetrate its recesses. 

It is well known that the emperor is commonly the most ignorant 
man in his dominions, of the transactions of his government. The 
lordly minister who thus excludes all affairs from his master’s 
inspection, subjects them as much to his own. The cabals, the 
caprice, the revolutions of a court, are every hour to be dreaded by 
every vicegerent, is not of overgrown authority; and he is never 
without enemies and rivals ready to exaggerate all pretexts for 
supplanting him. 

From the impression of these restraints, such as they are, the 
forms of justice are revered in all the governments of Indostan, as 
much as the reality of it is abused. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Monstrous Abuse of the Forms of Justice 

From the impression of such restraints, we likewise see no act of 
violence committed but under the mask of justice. 

As soon as a man becomes conspicuous for his possessions, and 
begins to despise keeping measures with the Durbar, by neglecting 
to supply the voluntary contributions which are expected from 
him ; instead of giving him poison, which would not answer the 
end proposed, as his treasures are buried, he is beset with spies, 
commonly of his own domestics, who report even to the minutest 
of his actions : offers from discontented parties are made to him ; a 
commerce with the enemies of the province is proposed ; if he avoids 
these snares, a profitable post in the government is tendered to 
him ; which if he accepts, his ruin is at hand, as the slightest of 
the villainies practised in every branch of it, becomes foundation 
sufficient to render him a public criminal: should he have escaped 
this too, it remains that some more glaring and desperate measure 
of iniquitous justice hurry him to destruction. Let the following 
example suggest and supply the many which might be produced. 
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A very wealthy house of Gentoo bankers were admonished at 
Muxadavad of the Nabob’s necessities for money : and better versed 
in the arts of amassing, than in the methods necessary to preserve 
their riches, they presented a sum much more agreeable to their 
own avarice, than to the expectations of their persecutors. None 
of the usual snares were likely to succeed with people of their 
excessive caution. One of the dead bodies, which are continually 
floating upon the river Ganges, happened to be thrown ashore 
under the wall of their dwelling-house ; which was immediately 
surrounded by the officers of the civil magistrate, and nothing 
heard but execrations against these devoted criminals, who were 
proclaimed the murderers of a son of Mahomed. The chief of the 
house was hurried away to a dungeon prepared for his reception ; 
where, after having thrice endured the scourge, he compromised 
the price of his liberty, and the remission of his pretended crime, 
for the sum of fifty thousand rupees. This man I personally knew. 

Warned by such examples, the more intelligent man of condition 
sees at once the necessity of ingratiating himself into the favour of 
his prince by making acceptable offerings, proportioned to his 
fortune. It would not be credited, that the family of Tuttichchund, 
shortly after his death, gave in one present to the Nabob of Bengal, 

the sum of three hundred thousand pounds sterling ! were it not 

known that this man, by having managed the mint and treasury 
of the province for forty years successively, was become the richest 

private subject in the empire 


chapter ix 

General Idea of the Oppression of the Government 

Imitation has conveyed the unhappy system of oppression 
which prevails in the government of Indostan throughout all ranks 
of the people, from the highest even to the lowest subject of the 
empire. Every head of a village calls his habitat,on the Durbar, 
and plunders of their meal and roots the wretches of h.s P re “£ ^ 
from him the Zemindar extorts the small pittance of silver 
his penurious tyranny has scraped together, the Phousdar^ 
upon the greatest share of the Zemindar's col.ecuons and then 
secures the favour of his Nabob by voluntary contributions 
leave him not possessed of the half of his rapines “d exact.on 
the Nabob fixes his rapacious eye on every portion of wealth 
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which appears in his province, and never fails to carry off part of 
it : by large deductions from these acquisitions, he purchases 
security from his superiors, or maintains it against them at the 
expence of a war. 

Subject to such oppressions, property in Indostan is seldom seen 
to descend to the third generation. 


CHAPTER X 


Of Criminal Cases , and of the Justice administered in them 

It now remains to speak of the justice administered in criminal 
cases. 

These meet with severer and more various punishments amongst 
the Gentoos, who are guided by their own caprice in appointing 
them, than amongst the Moors, who are directed by their Alcoran — 
a law which, amongst its absurdities, has not admitted that of 
cruelty in the punishment of crimes. 

The punishment of all offences is executed immediately after 
conviction ; and the proofs of this conviction are generally attended 
to with more justice than prevails in any other cases ; perhaps, 
because the guilty have seldom anything but their lives to lose. 
Murders and robberies upon the highway incur death ; other 

felonies, labour during life, and the scourge, a mulct, or impri¬ 
sonment. 

The offices in the civil magistrate are comprized in an institu¬ 
tion, which is too peculiar to Indostan to be expressed by any 
word in our language. 

In every city, and in every considerable town, is appointed a 

guard directed by proper officers, whose duty it is to coerce and 

punish all such crimes and misdemeanors as affect the policy of 

that district, and are at the same time of too infamous or of too 

insignificant a nature to be admitted before the more solemn 

i una of the Durbar. These ministers of justice are called the 

Catwall; and a building bearing the same name is allotted for 
their constant resort. 

At this place are perpetually heard the clamours of the populace • 

2t r S r ; dreS f f ° r the “■>”* of a bl ™. or a bad name 

tan'rj Take u'” c commerce °f farthings: one wants assis¬ 

tance to take, another has taken a thief: some offering themselves 
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for bondsmen ; others called upon for witnesses. The cries of 
wretches under the scourge, and the groans of expiring criminals, 
complete a scene of perfect misery and confusion. 

After these employments of the day, parties are sent from the 
Catwall, to patrole and and watch through the town by night. 

The intelligence which the Catwall constantly receives, of every 
transaction which passes within the limits of its jurisdiction, renders 
it very capable of assisting the superior powers of the government 
in their system of oppressions. 

Gentoos who have commerce with public women ; Moors who 
are addicted to drinking spirituous liquors ; all persons who hazard 
money in gaming;—such are subject to be narrowly watched 
by the Catwall; and, when detected, find that nothing but money 

can exempt them from public disgrace. 

In such governments where the superiors are lost to all sense of 
humanity, the most execrable of villainies are perpetrated by this 

institution, designed to prevent them. 

The Catwall enters into treaty with a band of robbers, who 
receive from hence the intelligence necessary to direct their ex¬ 
ploits, and in return pay to it a stipulated portion of their acquisi¬ 
tions : besides the concessions necessary to secure impunity when 
detected, one part of the band is appointed to break into houses, 
another assaults the traveller upon the road, a third the merchant 
upon the river: I have seen these regulated villains commit 
murders in the face of day, with such desperate audacity as nothing 

but the confidence of protection could inspire. 

In jurisdictions of narrow limits and little importance, it is custo¬ 
mary to blend the Durbar and Catwall in one tribunal. In these 
all causes wherein money and property are in contention, those 
wherein the terror of his presence is necessary to su PP or ‘ * 

intended extortions,-such are brought before the governor of the 

district, who leaves to inferior ministers the execution of what 
properly the duties of the Catwall. 


chapter xi 

Some Reflections 

Having brought to a conclusion this essay on the 
and people of Indostan, I cannot refrain from making 
tions which so obviously arise from the subject. 
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Christianity vindicates all its glories, all its honour, and all its 
reverence, when we behold the most horrid impieties avowed 
amongst the nations on whom its influence does not shine, as actions 
necessary in the common conduct of life : I mean poisonings, 
treachery, and assassinations, in the sons of ambition ; rapines, 
cruelty, and extortions, in the ministers of justice. 

I leave divines to vindicate, by more sanctified reflections, the 
cause of their Religion and their God. 

The sons of Liberty may here behold the mighty ills to which 
the slaves of a despotic power must be subject: the spirit darkened 
and depressed by ignorance and fear ; the body tortured and tor¬ 
mented by punishments inflicted without justice and without 
measure : such a contrast to the blessings of liberty, heightens at 

once the sense of our happiness, and our zeal for the preservation 
of it. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK 


Compos'd on board the Ship Ph'lham, SepUmbn 25,h 1753. 



BOOK IV 


Effeminacy of the inhabitants of Indostan 

Europeans understand by the East Indies, all the countries 
and empires, which laying to the south of Tartary, extend from 
the eastern frontiers of Persia to the eastern coast of China. The 
islands of Japan are likewise included in this denomination, as are 
all the Malaya islands, in which the Dutch have such valuable 
possessions, and which extend to the southward as far as the coasts 
of New Holland, and to the eastward to lands unknown. 

The dominion of the Great Mogul, to which the name of India 
can only with propriety be applied, are designated in Asia as well 
as in Europe, by the kingdom of Indostan ; and although the 
Moguls are not masters of all the countries which are accepted 
under this denomination, yet there are very few tracts which have 
not formerly been, or which are not at present, subject or tributary 
to Mahomedans. 

That part of the western side of Indostan, which is not bounded by 
the sea, is separated from Persia and the Usbeg Tartary by desarts, 
and by those mountains which were known to the ancients under 
the name of Paropamisus. The course of mount Caucasus forms 
its barrier to the north, and separates it from various nations of 
Tartars, from the Great and Little Thibet. Where mount Caucasus 
ceases, marshes and rivers divide it from the kingdoms of Tepra, 
Assam, and Aracan, and circumscribe to the eastward the domi¬ 
nions of the Mogul, until they reach the sea at Chitigan. The sea 
from Chitigan to the cape of the peninsula of India, and from t is 
cape to the dominions of Persia forms the remaining boundary, 
and embraces more than one half of the kingdom of Indostan : 
there are few empires of which nature has more strongly mar 

The most northern parts of this empire laying in the dM 
degree of latitude, and the most southern in the 8th, the dis an 
from the northern to the southern extremity is more than , 
geographical miles ; the greatest extent from east to west is about 

1,500 miles. 

* See Tavernier, also Mr. D’Anville’s map of India. 
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This great extent of country has, from the earliest antiquity, 
been inhabited by a people who have no resemblance, either in 
their figures or manners, with any of the nations which are con¬ 
tiguous to them ; and although these nations have at different 
times sent conquerors amongst them, who have established them¬ 
selves in different parts of the country ; although the Mogul Tartars 
under Tamerlane and his successors have at last rendered them¬ 
selves lords of almost the whole of it, yet have the original inhabi¬ 
tants lost very little of their original character by these mixtures ; 
contrary to the effects of conquest in all the Christian, and in most 
of the Mahomedan empires, in which Cyrus, Vercingetorix, and 
Caesar, if risen from the dead, could not distinguish any traces 
of the men who obeyed them in Persia, in Gaul, and in Italy ; but 
this might Porus in India,* on the very spot in which he submitted 
to Alexander. 

Besides the particular denominations which they receive from the 
casts and countries in which they are born, there is one more 
general, which is applied indiscriminately, to distinguish the 
original natives from all who have intruded themselves amongst 
them. Hendoo, from whence Indian, and throughout the millions 
of Indians which inhabit Indostan, although situated at such dis¬ 
tances as would suffice to form them into several distinct nations, 


Read the description given by Diodorus, of the Indian woman who burnt 
herself with the corpse of her husband, in the army of Eumcncs. She distributes 
her ornaments amongst her friends and relations, as a pledge of her regard to 
them, and as a mark of her desire to be remembered by them. These ornaments 
arc a great number of rings set with precious stones ol all colours, which she 
wore on her fingers ; her head was adorned with stars of gold, and with the same 
kind of stones ; her neck with ornaments or chains, which fell down to her breasts. 
One would think that the description of these ornaments, and of the alacrity and 
spurit with which this woman sacrifices herself, was wrote yesterday. It is not 
probable that any great changes can have been introduced amongst a people, 

who have preserved for two thousand years, a custom which so strongly revolts 
the first feelings of humanity. 

Mr. Thevcnot says, that the Indians were ignorant of the time when the 
stupendous works of the temple of Elora near Aurengabad were performed, at 

temples 16 *** thC> WCfC givmg hlstorics of thc gods worshipped in those 

There are, in the temple of the Elephanta near Bombay, vestiges or an anti- 

of which theT I 001 latCr U K an lhC mcursion of Alexander. Helmets, a sacrifice, 

scruDle^ think r SC ^ ^ fr ° m stran S ers i for *he Indians do not 

the^fieures ohhd t P T C [ ornamcnt in thcir ^mples, and even for 

the figures of their divinities, although they will not adopt them to their own use. 

( Continued on page 40) 
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are visible the strongest marks of one general character, in their 
dispositions, in their observances, and in their form. 

The colour of the Indians is generally either that of copper or of 
the olive, but both with various shades. It is not absolutely the 
proximity of the inhabitant to the equator, that determines his 
complexion in India ; other physical causes, from differences which 
arise as by starts in regions equally distant from the sun, and it is 
in their complexion that less national generality is found, than in 
any other of the properties of their figure : some are almost black ; 
but these are either inhabitants of the woods, or people inured to 
labour and fatigues uncommon to the rest of their countrymen. 

The hair of the Indians is without exception long, fine, and of a 
jet black. The nose, if not always aquiline, is never buried in the 
face, nor with large distorted nostrils, as in the Coffrees of Africa, 
and in the Malay nations. Their lips, though in general larger 
than in Europeans, have nothing of that disagreeable protuberancy 
projecting beyond the nose, which characterises the two people 
just mentioned. The eyebrows are full in the men, slender in the 
women, well placed in both. The eyelid is of the finest form, 
long, neither opening circularly, as in many of the inhabitants of 
France, nor scarce opening at all, as in the Chinese. The iris is 
always black, but rarely with lustre, excepting in their children, 
and in some of their women : nor is the white of the eye perfect y 
clear from a tinge of yellow ; their countenance therefore receives 
little animation, but rather a certain air of languor, from this 
feature. From the nostrils to the middle of the upper lip they 


^M^’AnviUcI—Besides that it has been remarked, that the Indians, having 

nev^r quitted their own country, have never mixed themselves wjofljerp^: 

we do not find that they have suffered at home any revolu ions‘ 

set the constitution and custom of the country. The Scyth . 

penetrated into India, and established themselves there ; from‘ 

to pass, that we find Indo Scythia in the ancient *>r 

princes, and amongst others, Mahmud son. S J *' governed for 

Mussulmanism, have made conquests m India . and‘ " d ' a J igion is that 

two centuries by a house whose origin is from Tartary, and w g 

of Mahomet. But these circumstances, which have “tme effect upoii the 
allowed the expression, other nations, have not them, 

Indians : they have preserved, besides several, diomswhicharc P r °P c into 

their religion and its ministers, Brachmans and ^ st itions: 

casts and tribes ; distinguished every one y i s pr j . ^ t | ie m from other 

in a word, all that is particular to themselves, and dist nguishes them 

nations, since the earliest times. Depuis les temps les plus recules. 
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have an indenture, strongly marked by two ridges, seldom observ¬ 
able in the northern Europeans, but often in the Spaniard and 
Portuguese ; and from the middle of the under lip there is another 
such indenture, which loses itself a little above the chin : these lines, 
chiefly remarked in persons of their habits, give an air of sagacity 
to the men, and of delicacy to the physiognomy of the women. 
The outline of the face is various, oftener oval than of any other 
form, particularly in the women ; and this variety of outline is 
another of the principal characters which distinguished the Indian 
from the Tartar as well as Malay ; whose faces are universally of 
the same shape ; that is, as broad as they are long. 

The climate of India is divided into two seasons: from the month 
of October to March, the wind continually blows from the nor¬ 
thern, and in the other months from the southern points of the 
compass. These seasons, called by navigators monsoons, are sus¬ 
pended twice in the year, for the space of twenty or thirty days, 
whilst one of the reigning winds is losing, and the other acquiring 
strength. The southern winds, passing through regions inflamed 
by a perpendicular sun, and accompanying its approach, diminish 
nothing of its influence ; the season of their duration is therefore 
very hot indeed. The northern winds, after having scoured the 
vast plains of Tartary, receive additional keenness in their passage 
over the summits of mount Caucasus, covered with eternal snows : 
they bring intense cold into the countries which lay at the foot 
of these mountains ; but do not carry more than a very moderate 
degree of it beyond the 30th degree of latitude ; for as during the 
whole time of their continuance the air is pure and unclouded, 
the sun has always heat at noon ; and so much in the southern 
parts of India as to give Europeans very little, if any sense of cold, 
not more than that of the month of June in England. 

The texture of the human frame in India, seems to bear propor¬ 
tion with the rigidity of the northern monsoon, as that does with 
the distance from Tartary ; but as in the southern monsoon heats 
are felt at the very foot of mount Caucasus, intense as in any part 
of India, very few of the inhabitants of Indostan are endowed with 

the nervous strength, or athletic size, of the robustest nations of 
Europe. 

On the contrary, southward of Lahore we see throughout India 
a race of men, whose make, physiognomy, and muscular strength, 
convey ideas of an effeminacy which surprizes when pursued 
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through such numbers of the species, and when compared to the 
form of the European who is making the observation. The sailor 
no sooner lands on the coast, than nature dictates to him the full 
result of this comparison ; he brandishes his stick in sport, and puts 
fifty Indians to flight in a moment : confirmed in his contempt of 
a pusillanimity and an incapacity of resistance, suggested to him 
by their physiognomy and form, it is well if he recollects that the 
poor Indian is still a man. 

The muscular strength of the Indian is still less than might be 
expected from the appearance of the texture of his frame. Two 
English sawyers have performed in one day the work of thirty-two 
Indians: allowances made for the difference of dexterity, and the 
advantage of European instruments, the disparity is still very great; 
and would have been more, had the Indian been obliged to have 
worked with the instrument of the European, as he would scarcely 

have been able to have wielded it. 

As much as the labourer in Indostan is deficient in the capacity 
of exerting a great deal of strength at an onset, so is he endowed 
with a certain suppleness throughout all his frame, which enables 
him to work long in his own degree of labour ; and which renders 
those contortions and postures, which would cramp the inhabitant 
of northern regions, no constraint to him. There are not more 
extraordinary tumblers in the world. Their messengers will go fifty 
miles a day, for twenty or thirty days without intermission. Their 
infantry march faster, and with less weariness, than Europeans ; 
but could not march at all, if they were to carry the same baggage 


and accoutrements. 

Exceptions to this general defect of nervous strength, are iouna 
in the inhabitants of the mountains which run in ranges of various 
directions throughout the continent of Indostan. In these, even 
under the tropic, Europeans have met with a savage whose bow 
they could scarcely draw to the head of a formidable arrow, tinge 

with the blood tigers whose skins he offers to sale. Exceptions o 
the general placid countenance of the Indians, are found m tt 
inhabitants of the woods, who, living chiefly on their chase * n f 
perpetually alarmed by summons and attacks from the pnnces 
the plains, for tributes withheld, or ravages committed >wear an 
air of dismay, suspicion, treachery, and wddness whtch renders 

them hideous; and would render them ternble, ,f thetrphys. g 

nomy carried in it anything of the fierceness of the mountameer. 
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The stature of the Indian is various : the northern inhabitant is 
as tall as the generality of our own nation : more to the south their 
height diminishes remarkably ; and on the coast of Coromandel 
we meet with many whose stature would appear dwarfish, if this 
idea was not taken off by the slimness and regularity of their 
figure. Brought into the world with a facility unknown to the 
labours of European women ; never shackled in their infancy by 
ligatures ; sleeping on their backs without pillows ; they are in 
general very straight; and there are few deformed persons amongst 
them. 

Labour produces not the same effect on the human frame in 
Indostan as in other countries : the common people of all sorts are 
a diminutive race, in comparison with those of higher casts and 
better fortunes ; and yield still more to them in all the advantages 
of physiognomy. Prohibited from marrying out of their respective 
tribes, every cast seems to preserve its respective proportion of 
health and beauty, in sanity and ugliness. There is not a handsomer 
race in the universe, than the Banians of Guzerat: the Haramcores, 
whose business is to remove all kinds of filth ; and the buryers and 
burners of dead bodies ; are as remarkably ugly. 

Nature seems to have showered beauty on the fairer sex through¬ 
out Indostan, with a more lavish hand than in most other coun¬ 
tries. They are all, without exception, fit to be married before 
thirteen, and wrinkled before thirty—flowers of too short a duration 
not to be delicate ; and too delicate to last long. Segregated from 
the company of the other sex, and strangers to the ideas of attract¬ 
ing attention, they are only the handsomer for this ignorance ; as 
we see in them, beauty in the noble simplicity of nature. Hints 
have already been given of their physiognomy : their skins are of a 
polish and softness beyond that of all their rivals on the globe : a 
statuary would not succeed better in Greece itself, in his pursuit of 
the Grecian form ; and although in the men he would find nothing 
to furnish the ideas of the Farnesian Hercules, he would find in the 
women the finest hints of the Medicean Venus. 

If we consider the impossibility of a stranger being admitted into 
any one cast, to which a Bramin will administer any of his sacer¬ 
dotal functions, and the universal restriction of marriage to persons 
of the same caste- we shall not be surprized to find that the Indian 

has preserved his physiognomy from a resemblance with any of 
his neighbours. 
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Montesquieu attributes much to the effect of climate; and his 
critics impute to him, to have attributed much more to this effect 
than he really does. It is certain, that there is no climate in which 
we may not find the same effects produced in the human species, 
as in climates entirely different in situation, and in every other 
circumstance. The Sybarites, whose territory was not more than 
a day’s journey from the country of the Horatii, the Cincinnati, 
and the Scipios, were more effeminate than the subjects of Sarda- 
napalus ; and there are Sybarites at this day in the country of 
Vercingetorix. The Britons, although they possess at this day all 
the courage of their painted ancestors, who beat the greatest general 
of the world out of their country, are doubtless incapable of 
bearing like them the fatigues and hardships of a campaign. 

But it would be to contradict all our feelings, not to allow that 
it is much more difficult to bring the human race to particular 
habits in some countries than in others. To make a Sybarite of 
an inhabitant of the 50th degree of latitude, infinite inventions 
must have been carried to the greatest degree of perfection: apart¬ 
ments must be closed and fuelled so as to render the alterations of 
seasons little sensible to him : he must be carried in vehicles con¬ 
trived to be as warm as the apartments he leaves, and almost as 
easy as the chair in which he slumbers : his food must be every¬ 
thing that is not simple. 

To produce the same effect in such a climate and such a country 
as Indostan, nothing is necessary but to give the man his daily 
food. The effect of the sun on the perspiration of the human body, 
together with the softness of the air, renders this secretion in India 
more powerful than the effect of labour in other countries. The 
awkward constraint arising from rest in northern climates, is the 
call of nature to throw off something obnoxious to the habit, or to 
quicken the circulation into warmth. Sensible of neither of these 
impulses, and satisfied with the present sense of ease, the inhabi¬ 
tant of Indostan has no conception of anything salutary in the use 
of exercise ; and receiving no agreeable sensation from it, esteems 
it, in those not obliged to it by necessity, ridiculous, or the effect 

of a discontented spirit. 

This general tendency to indolence being admitted, we shal 

find nature encouraging them in it. _ , 

The savage, by his chace, and the perpetual war in which he 
lives with the elements, is enabled to devour almost raw the flesh 
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of the animals he has killed. In more civilized nations, the plow¬ 
man from his labour is enabled to digest in its coarsest prepara¬ 
tions the wheat he has sown. Either of these foods would destroy 
the common inhabitant of Indostan, as he exists at present : his 
food is rice. 

To provide this grain, we see a man of no muscular strength 
carrying a plough on his shoulder to the field, which the season or 
reservoirs of water have overflown. This slender instrument of his 
agriculture, yoked to a pair of diminutive and feeble oxen, is 
traced, with scarce the impression of a furrow, over the ground, 
which is afterwards sown. The remaining labour consists in supply¬ 
ing the field with water ; which is generally effected by no greater 
a toil than undamming the canals, which derive from the great 
reservoir. If in some places this water is drawn from wells, in 
most parts of India it is supplied by rain ; as the rice in those parts, 
when the rainy season is of two or three months duration, is always 
sown just before this season begins. When reaped, the women 
separate the grain from the husk in wooden mortars, or it is 
trampled by oxen. Instead of hedges, the field is enclosed with a 
slender bank of earth. 

A grain obtained with so little labour, has the property of being 
the most easily digestible of any preparation used for food, and is 
therefore the only proper one for such an effeminate race as I have 
described. There is wheat in India ; it is produced only in the 
sharper regions, where rice will not so easily grow, and where the 
cultivator acquires a firmer fibre than the inhabitant of the plain. 
It was probably introduced with the Alcoran, as all the Mahome- 
dans of northern extraction prefer it to rice, as much as an Indian 
rejects a nourishment which he cannot well digest even in its finest 
preparation. 


Water is the only drink of every Indian respectable enough to 
be admitted into their assemblies of public worship, as all inebriat¬ 
ing liquors are forbore through a principle of religion ; not that the 
soil is wanting in productions proper to compose the most intoxi- 
cat.ng, nor themselves in the art of preparing them for the outcasts 
of their own nation, or others of persuasions different from their 
own who choose to get drunk. They have not equally been able 
to refrain from the use of spices, and these the hottest> without 

which they never make a meal. Ginger is produced in their 
gardens as easily as radishes are in ours ; and chilli, the highest of 
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all vegetable productions used for food, insomuch that it will blister 
the skin, grows spontaneously : these, with turmeric, are the prin¬ 
cipal ingredients of their cookery, and by their plenty are always 
within the reach of the poorest. A total abstinence from animal 
food is not so generally observed amongst them as is imagined ; 
even the Bramins will eat fish ; but as they never prepare either 
fish or flesh without mixing them with much greater quantities of 
spices than Europeans suffer in their ragouts, animal food never 
makes more than the slightest portion of their meal ; and the pre¬ 
ference of vegetables, of which they have various kinds in plenty, 
is decisively marked amongst them all. The cow is sacred every¬ 
where : milk, from a supposed resemblance with the amortam or 
nectar of their gods, is religiously esteemed the purest of foods, and 


receives the preference to vegetables in their nourishment. 

If the rice harvests should fail, which sometimes happens in 
some parts of India, there are many other resources to prevent the 
inhabitant from perishing : there are grains of a coarser kind and 
larger volume than rice, which require not the same continuation 
of heat, and at the same time the same supplies of water, to be 
brought to perfection : there are roots, such as the Indian potatoe, 
raddish, and others of the turnip kind, which without manure 
acquire a larger size than the same species of vegetable in Europe, 
when assisted with all the arts of agriculture, although much 
inferior to those of Peru, of which GarcilafTa della Vega gives so 

astonishing a description : there are ground fruits of the pumpkin 

and melon kind, which come to maturity with the same facility, 
and of which a single one is sufficient to furnish a meal for three 
persons, who receive sufficient nourishment from this slender diet. 
The fruit-trees of other countries furnish delicacies to the inhabi¬ 
tant, and scarcely anything more ; in India there are many which 
furnish at once a delicacy and no contemptible nourishment: the 
palm and the coco trees give in their large nuts a gelatinous sub¬ 
stance, on which men, when forced to the experience by necessity, 
have subsisted for fifty days : the jack-tree produces a rich, glewy, 

and nutritive fruit: the papa and the plantain-tree grow to per¬ 
fection, and give their fruit within the year : the plantain, in som 
of its kinds, supplies the place of bread, and in all is of excel en 
nourishment. These are not all the presents wh'ch the luxunant 
hand of nature gives as food to the inhabitant of India ; but as 
natural history of this country is reserved for more diligent a 
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able enquirers, this imperfect enumeration is sufficient to prove 
that the Indian, incapable as he is of hard labour, can rarely run 
the risk of being famished; and that from the plenty which 
surrounds him, he is confirmed in the debility in which we now see 
his frame. 

Nature has made them still other presents, which supply many 
other of their wants, without exacting from them the exertion 
of much labour. The bamboo, which grows everywhere, requires 
only one stroke of the hatchet to split it from one end to the other, 
and to divide it into laths of all lengths and of the smallest sizes, 
at the same time that entire, it is large and strong enough to serve 
as the support of such houses as the climate demands ; for in the 
greatest part of Indostan the bare earth affords a repose without 
the danger of diseases to so temperate a people. The palm and 
the coco-nut tree give their large fan leaves, which naturally 
separate into several long divisions, with which a mat may be made 
in a few minutes : a number of these mats laid over the scaffolding, 
erected with no other materials than the bamboo and packthread, 
compose in a day a house, in which the Indian may live for six 
months, in those parts of Indostan which are not subject to much 
rain. If a better house is required, walls of mud are carried up to 
the height of six or seven feet, and rendered in a few days extremely 
hard by the intense heat of the sun : these are covered with thatch 
made of rushes or the straw of rice ; and many persons of good 
casts, and far from distress in their fortunes, even Bramins, are 
satisfied with such a habitation. There are bricks, and very good 
ones., in India ; but a brick house is a certain mark that the inhabi¬ 
tant is extravagant or rich. 

The sun forbids the use of fuel in any part of the year, as neces¬ 
sary to procure warmth; and what is necessary to dress their 
victuals, is chiefly supplied by the dung of their cows. 

The want of raiment is scarce an inconvenience ; and the most 
wealthy remain by choice almost naked, when in their own families 
and free from the intercourse of strangers ; so that all the manufac¬ 
tures of cloth, for which India is so famous, derive more from the 
decency of their character; the luxurious taste of a rich and ener¬ 
vated people ; and from the spirit of commerce which has prevailed 
among them from time immemorial; than from wants really felt • 
and ,f the manufacture of a piece of cloth was not the least 

bonous task m which a man can be employed in India, it is 
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probable that the whole nation would at this day be as naked as 
their Gymnosophists, of which the ancients say so much and knew 
so little. Breathing in the softest of climates ; having so few real 
wants ; and receiving even the luxuries of other nations with little 
labour, from the fertility of their own soil; the Indian must become 
the most effeminate inhabitant of the globe ; and this is the very 
point at which we now see him. 
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T he first English ship which came to Surat, was the Hector, com¬ 
manded by captain William Hawkins ; who brought a letter 
from the company, and another from the king, James the first, to 
the great Mogul Jehangire, requesting the intercourse of trade. 

The Hector arrived at Surat in August 1608, but as in a voyage of 
experiment; the contingency of ill success at this port was provided 
for, by a farther destination of the ship to Bantam ; to which 
several voyages had already been made, with sufficient encourage¬ 
ment to continue the resort. 

At this time the Portuguese marine predominated on the western 
seas of India, in so much that they made prize of all vessels which 
had not taken their pass ; and the fear of their resentment on the 
ships which traded from Surat to the gulfs of Arabia and Persia, 
deterred the Mogul’s officers from giving the encouragement they 
might wish, to the English strangers. They, however, permitted 
Hawkins to land his lead and iron, with some treasure; but obliged 
him to buy and sell with much delay and disadvantage. In 
September the northern armada of the Portuguese, consisting of 
forty sail of grabs and gallivats, came into the road, threatening to 
burn the city and all its vessels, if the English ship, and all that 
belonged to her, were not sent away. Hawkins hastened her 
dispatch, but not equal to the impatience of the Portuguese, who 
seized his longboat, with goods to a considerable amount, and 
twenty-seven men, whom they kept prisoners ; but did not venture 
to attack the ship, which failed a few days after, on the 5th of 
October, for Bantam. 

Notwithstanding the menaces of the Portuguese, the government 
of Surat dared not disobey the Mogul’s order, that Hawkins should 
repair to his court. He set out for Agra on the 1st of February 
1609, travelling in continual fear of poison or assassination from 
his attendants, at the instigation of the Portuguese, whose jealousy 
followed all his steps. He left behind him William Finch, with three 
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or four English domestics, to sell the remainder of what goods had 
been landed ; whom the favourable reception of Hawkins at the 
Mogul’s court preserved from open, but not from secret vexations; 
for Mocrib Caun, the governor, retained his terrors, and perhaps 
the bribes of the Portuguese. 

In September*, the Ascension, coming to Surat, was wrecked at 
Gundavie. This ship had left England in March 1608, a month 
before the Hector, which had brought captain Hawkins; but came 
last from Mocha, and was the first English ship which had ever 
entered the gulf of Arabia. Her crew, seventy-five men, travelled 
to Surat, where they were not permitted to enter the city, but 
Finch to maintain them in a neighbouring village. In January 
1610, Finch went to Agra, on the summons of Hawkins, and from 
thence came over land, by Lahore and Persia, to England. 

Sir Henry Middleton, after his captivity, escape, and reprisals 
at Mocha, arrived with his three ships at Surat, on the 26th of 
September 1611. The northern armada of the Portuguese were 
ready stationed at the bar, and within the river, to prevent the 
intercourse of his boats with the city, in which no Englishmen, 
excepting Bangham, a joiner, who had lately returned from captain 
Hawkins, was remaining, all who had been saved from the 
Ascension having dispersed, most to get livelihood as soldiers in the 
country ; but the few of better condition, with the captain, 
Sharpeigh, had repaired to Hawkins, at Agra, who seems to have 
been much fitter to fight the Portuguese at sea, than to counteract 
their intrigues at the Mogul’s court, where they had jesuits of great 
subtlety. He accepted a wife, who however was a Christian and a 
maiden, out of the Mogul’s seraglio, and his service, with a pension, 
which was very ill paid ; still retaining his pretension to the charac¬ 
ter he had assumed of an ambassador from the king of England. 
He received frequent assurances of the privileges he solicited for 
the company’s trade; which were constantly retracted without 
apology. Even Mocrib Caun had been summoned to court, to be 
punished, on his complaint ; but returned to Surat with greater 
power. At length Hawkins lost hope, and began to think oi 
nothing else but his return to England ; when the relations of * 
wife, set on by the jesuits, forbade her departure off the shore o 
India; and Hawkins agreed with the same jesuits to procure a 


• The 5th. 
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passage for them both at Goa. Fortunately, at this time news came 
to Agra of the arrival of Sir Henry Middleton at Surat; when 
Hawkins formally demanded his dismission from the Mogul, and 
requested an answer to the letter he had brought from the king, 
which was denied ; but he was permitted to depart, and arrived at 
Cambay on the 11th of December 1611, accompanied by the 
brothers of his wife, to prevent him from carrying her farther. 
Captain Sharpeigh, and what other Englishmen had joined him 
at Agra, had gone before, and came to Cambay soon after Sir 
Henry Middleton arrived at Surat. 

In the meantime Sir Henry Middleton, apprized by Bangham 
of the evil intentions of the government of Surat, either from 
their own inclination, or dread of the Portuguese, seized three 
ships which belonged to the town, and were riding in the road, 
and refused to release them until he had received all the 
Englishmen he expected. This exertion produced compliments, 
provisions, and promises of trade : but, as his communication was 
on the open beach, the Portuguese landed the soldiers of their 
armada, who several times attempted to surprise his people, 
but never risqued themselves sufficiently to hurt a single man. 
Bangham escaped from Surat, and all the others from Cambay, 
excepting Hawkins, who was not yet arrived there. Mocrib Caun, 
and other officers, came to the shore, visited the ships, made 
bargains, and cheated at the scales ; which Middleton endured, 
still fearing harm to Hawkins, who, procuring two jesuits on mission 
at Cambay, to be sureties for the surrender of his wife, prevailed 
on her brothers to return to Agra ; and then, by some scheme not 
explained, but suggested by Middleton, escaped with her, met 
escort, and arrived safely at the ships on the 26th of January 1612. 

The accounts of dealing, which were to no great amount, had 
already been settled with the chapmen of Surat; and whilst Sir 
Henry was preparing to depart, Mocrib Caun, contrary to his 
former promises of a factory, peremptorily ordered the agent in 
the town to be gone, pretending the Mogul’s order, that the 
English should have neither trade nor factory there. 

The ships failed from the road of Swally on the 9th of February, 
and coasted down to Dabul, which at this time belonged to the king 
of Viziapore, and was governed by a Siddee, whose ship they had 
stopped the year before in the Red Sea; which, with the report of 
their late conduct at Surat, procured them a respectful reception, 
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and some trade : during which, they stopped and examined two 
merchant ships belonging to the Portuguese, and dismissed them 
without injury. 

On his departure from Dabul, Sir Henry Middleton summoned 
his council, to deliberate on what he had long before determined, 
but kept secret in his own mind. On leaving Mocha, he had 
agreed not to revive any claim for the injuries he had sustained 
from this government, if his confiscated goods, or their value, were 
restored, and the sum of 18,000 dollars paid as a compensation for 
damages. The governor restored the goods, but obliged the 
merchants of the Indian ships, which Sir Henry had stopped on 
his escape, to pay the money; which Sir Henry seems to have 
regarded as a breach of the treaty, but ought therefore to have 
refused the benefit. He now proposed to return to the Red Sea, 
and seize all the ships coming from the coasts of India to Mocha. 
The ransom of the ships from the Mogul’s country, was to com¬ 
pensate the injuries he had lately received at Surat. The with¬ 
holding of the customs on the others, would oblige the government 
of Mocha to make full restitution for their iniquities in the preced¬ 
ing year. Few schemes have been formed with greater probabi¬ 
lity of success. The ships sailed from Dabul on the 5th of March, 
and arrived at Socatra on the 26th, where they received informa¬ 
tion that three ships from England had passed into the gulf, under 
the command of captain Saris*. Middleton, however, kept at the 
entrance, and in thirty-seven days, from the 3rd of April to the 
10th of May, stopped and detained fifteen ships coming from the 
coasts of India, besides smaller vessels of the Arabian shores, not 
subject to the Turks, which they dismissed. Of the ships, nine 
were from the Mogul’s ports of Sindy; Diul, and Surat, three from 
each ; from Dabul, two; one from Barcelore ; two from Callicut; 
and one from Cananore. Besides these, two other ships of value, 
one from Chaul, the other from Cananore, got into the streights 
before Middleton, and unloaded at Mocha whilst Saris was there. 
The Rehemyf of Surat was of 1500 tons, had on board, it is said, 

♦ Afterwards famous for the voyage to Japan, on which he proceeded after he 

left the Red Sea. . .. 

t Saris, in his journal, says, “The ninth of May 1612, I caused the Indun 

ships to be measured, which were found to be of the scanthngs 
the Rehemy was long, from sternc {stem, perhaps) to sternc post an hundred thr 
and fiftie foot; for rake from the post aft, seventecne foot; from the top ot tier 
sides in breadth, two and fortie ; her depth, one and thirtic. 
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1500 souls, and belonged to the Mogul’s mother, whose devotion 
had built and maintained this ship for the accommodation of 
pilgrims to Mecca, most of whom, as in all the other ships, carried 
adventures of trade. The Mahtnoodie of Dabul was of 1200 tons 
burthen. 

The offensive governor of Mocha had been removed, and his 
successor, in obedience to orders from the Basha of Senaar, had 
treated captain Saris with courtesy, although not unsuspected of 
treachery, before the arrival of Sir Henry Middleton ; who, releas¬ 
ing three, kept the other twelve ships of India at Assab on the 
opposite shore, and demanded 100,000 dollars of the government 
of Mocha, as a compensation for the injuries of the preceding year. 
A negotiation ensued, and was continued by various inventions of 
delay ; during which the English ships bartered commodities to a 
considerable amount with their prizes, and took no advantage ol 
their constraint in the bargains. At length Middleton, finding that 
he had nothing to expect from Mocha, signified to his prizes that 
they must accompany him out of the gulf; by which they would 
lose a year in the sale of their cargoes ; and this impending detri¬ 
ment induced them to satisfy him by an assessment, of which 
neither the amount, nor the ships which contributed to it, are 
distinctly ascertained*; but the share of the Rehemy was 15,000 
dollars. All reckonings and payments were finished by the 12th 
of August; and by the 17th, all the English ships were out of the 
gulf, bound to Bantam ; from whence, some to Europe, others 
on farther voyages to the eastward. 

“The Mahomedee in length, an hundred six and thirtic foot ; her rake aft, 
twentie. In breadth one and fortie ; in depth nine and twentie and an half. Her 
main mast in length was six and thirtic yards, an hundred and eight; her main 
yard four and fortie yards, an hundred two and thirtic. 

“The other were not much less.” In this is some mistake, for none of the 
other ships are described as above five hundred tons. 

* Captain Nicholas Downton, who commanded the Pepper-corn, one of Sir 
Henry Middleton’s ships, says in his journal, as published in Purchas, Pilgrims, 
vol. i. p. 309 .—“May the 26th —And to begin withal, composition was this day 
m^de with Meere Mahumet Tuckey, Nohuda (supra cargo) of the Rehemy, for 
fiftcenc thousand rials of eight, she being in value near equal to the other foure 
ships which four ships are not enumerated cither in this or the other journals. 
It is from hence, we suppose, that Purchas in his relations, which is a distinct 
work from his Pilgrims, says (page 525) “they had money of these ships 
some 32,000 rials of eight, whereof the Rehemce paid 15,000”. Nevertheless 
Purchas had other opportunities of knowing, being personally acquainted with 
officers who served in the voyage. 
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The news of these proceedings at Mocha had not reached Surat, 
when two of the company’s ships, directly from England, arrived 
there on the 5th of September, under the conduct of captain 
Best. The Dragon, which he commanded, was large, but the 
Osiander very small. The factors who went up to the town, were 
well received by the officers of the government; and no reason 
is assigned for this change of their behaviour. A few days after*, 
sixteen Portuguese frigates put into the river, in order to stop 
the communication, and took a purser, with another Englishman, 
either coming or going to the town, and it should seem with goods; 
on which captain Best, on the 30th of September, secured a large 
Guzerat ship, probably one of those just returned from the same 
durance at Mocha, and declared that he should not release her 
until he had received his men on shore, and the value of the goods, 
which he had landed on invitation ; for which he allowed five 
days. On the 6th of October, the governor Medi Jaffeir, accom¬ 
panied by four principal men, and many others, came on board 
the Dragon, and brought a great present, entreating the release of 
the Guzerat ship, and the continuance of trade : on which captain 
Best removed from the bar of Surat to the road of Swally, as 
having a better beach, and with safer communication to the town 
by land; for the Portuguese frigates infested the banks of the river. 
The principal merchant said, that Surat must burn all its ships, 
if friendship were not maintained with the English : and on such 
representation, Sheik Suffee, the governor of Ahmedabad, came 
down to Swally on the 17th, and gave pledges ; on which captain 
Best went ashore, and in two days settled a treaty ; of which the 
first article is thus expressed : “Imprimis, that all which con- 
cerneth Sir Henrie Middleton be remitted, acquitted, and cleared 
to us ; that they shall never make seizure, stoppage, nor stay of our 
goods, wares, and merchandizes, to satisfy for the same.” By the 
2d, a confirmation of all the articles now agreed to, was to be 
obtained under the seal of the great mogul within forty days. 
By the 3d, embassador for the king of England to reside at the 
Mogul’s court. The 4th, That on the arrival of the company s 
ships at Swally, proclamation be made in Surat, three several days 
successively, that the people of the country may freely come an 
trade with the English at the water side.—5th, All English commo- 


* The 13th of September. 
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dities to pay a duty of three and a half per cent. 6th, But petty 
wares, above ten dollars, to be free of custom. The 7th settles the 
rate and mode of carriage between Swally and the city. The 8th 
releases the effects of English subjects dying in the Mogul’s domi¬ 
nions from forfeiture or claim. And by the 9th, it is provided, 
that if all the English left on shore should die in the interval 
between the departure and arrival of the company’s ships, the 
government of Surat should see that their effects were faithfully 
collected and preserved, and deliver them to the first captains 
which should arrive. 10th, All men and goods which may be taken 
by the Portuguese, to be recovered by the government, and restored 
without charge. The 11 th, exempts the trade and factory from 
responsibility for the robberies of English pirates. The 12th, No 
provisions, except exceeding one thousand dollars, to pay customs. 
And by the 13th, That in all questions of wrongs and injuries 
done to the English nation, justice be rendered without delay, or 
exhorbitant charge. 

The scope of these articles provided sufficiently for the security 
of a first establishment. They were signed on the 21st of October, 
when captain Best delivered the governor of Ahmedabad a costly 
present from the company, which he well deserved ; and shewed 
him the present intended for the Mogul, which he sent back to the 
ship, to wait the confirmation of the articles. 

In the meantime factors resorted to Surat, where they discovered 
that the master of the customs, whose authority was second only 
to the Governor’s, befriended the Portuguese; and soon after, that 
a fleet was coming from Goa, to drive away the English ships. 

The Portuguese fleet consisted of four gallions, and more than 
twenty frigates. The admiral of the gallions mounted thirty-eight 
guns ; the three others, twenty-eight and thirty. The frigates had 
no cannon, but seemed intended for boarding, and the services of 
shoal water. This fleet appeared off the bar of Surat on the 
28th of October ; and being joined by the frigates in the river, the 
number of this craft amounted to forty sail. 

The next day captain Best bore down from the road of Swally, 
and engaged the vice-admiral, separated by the tide and sands 
from the others. A shot from her sunk his long-boat, another 
wounded his mainmast. The day after, he engaged all the four ; 
and three of them, either from ignorance or confusion, grounded 
on the sands, where they would have overset, if the frigates had 
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not shored them up with their yards until the tide and farther assis¬ 
tance got them afloat again. On the 31st the fight was renewed; 
and at night, a frigate, prepared as a fire-ship, bore down on the 
Dragon ; which discovered her in time, and sunk her. Eighty dead 
bodies floated to the shore. Of the English, only two were killed 
in the three fights. 

The four succeeding days passed without action, in the repair of 
tackle; when captain Best, not doubting that the Portuguese 
would follow him, resolved to try them in an opener sea ; and 
crossing the gulf, anchored on the 9th at Madrasabad, which at 
this time was invested by an army of the Mogul’s. From hence he 
continued cruizing along the shores on each hand, in order to 
learn the soundings ; during which he received -several invitations 
from the general of the army ; who sending pledges, captain Best 
went ashore on the 21st to his camp, and was much entreated by 
him to assist in the siege with two pieces of cannon ; but refused : 
nevertheless presents were exchanged, and he was dismissed with 
civility. 

The next day, which was the 22d, the four Portuguese gallions 
appeared, and at night anchored within shot. Early in the morn¬ 
ing captain Best stood towards them, who weighed, and put before 
the wind, cannonaded until out of reach ; for they failed better. 
The next morning, at sun-rise, he stood to them again, and main¬ 
tained the fight until noon, when both sides, weary, such is the 
phrase, parted. When Best, finding on examination that both his 
ships had expended more than half their store of ammunition, 
resolved to reserve the remainder for defence, and steered towards 
Daman. The Purtuguese followed, to preserve the shew of their 
flag ; but did not venture near enough to renew the fight. Only 
one man was killed in these two last days ; but the shot expended 
in all were, six hundred and twenty-five from the cannon, and 

three thousand from small arms. 

On the 27th, the two ships, no longer dogged by the Portuguese, 
anchored at Swally, and renewed the intercourse with their factors 
at Surat; where the event of their fights raised the English reputa¬ 
tion, even in the opinion of ill will; which nevertheless continued ; 
and by means of the custom-master, the confirmation of the 
articles by the Mogul, which arrived a few days after, was sent to 
Swally as a common letter of business, which raised suspicion that 
it might be a counterfeit ; and captain Best, aware of the intended 
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contempt, and its consequences, whether it were or not, refused to 
receive it, unless delivered with the usual solemnities. This spirit 
brought the governor and his son-in-law, the custom-master, to 
Swally, who presented it in state*, and congratulated ; but were 
very curious to know whether the English ships had not suffered 
more than was said, in the late engagements. 

This passed on the 11th of December. The goods intended for 
the factory were immediately landed ; and those provided there, 
received on board. In the interim, on the 14th, the four gallions 
appeared again, but anchored at a distance. Captain Best set sail 
in the night of the 17th, and was followed by them for two hours, 
when they parted without firing. Near Cananore he discovered 
the southern armada of Portuguese frigates, and took a merchant 
ship from amongst them, which he sunk after he had taken out the 
cargo of rice and sugar. He then continued cruizing down the 
coast until the last of February, when he put off from Cape 
Comorin for Atchin. 

The principal factors left by captain Best at Surat, were Aldworth, 
Canning, Kerridge, and Withington ; and Andrew Starkey, to 
proceed overland to England, with advices of the settlement. 
Canning was sent with the king’s letter and the present, which 
was of little value, to Agra, travelling through much trouble, and 
was attacked by robbers, who killed some of his escort, and 
wounded more, with himself and another Englishman. He arrived 
on the 9th of April, and was asked by the Mogul, whether that 
present was sent by the king ; but answered, that it was sent by 
the merchants. He continued in daily dread of poison from the 
Portuguese jesuits ; and died on the 29th of May, which confirmed 
the suspicion. Andrew Starkey, was poisoned somewhere on the 
way by two friars. Kerridge, was sent from Surat on the 22d June, 
to supply the place of Canning, at Agra. 


• Captain Best, in this part of his journal, calls the confirmation he received, a 
phirmaund, which is the highest rank of patent, expressed to be issued by 
order of the King, and authenticated by the Vizir. But we arc inclined to think 
it was no more than a husbullhookum, or injunction from the Vizir, which was 
soon after followed by a real phirmaund. For in the subsequent part of the journal 
captain Best, when at Atchin, says, 

_ S , CVCn ai l d twcnticth (° f May) Malim Gany came to Atchin, by whom I 

received letters from our merchants at Surat, and also a copy of the king’s firma, 

p""" 8 da " V hC twent y- fiflh °f January, and the seventh 
* * f h ? AL t Mogi U 1is rc|g n, conHrmmg all that was passed between the 
governor of Ahmedabad and mc. > * 
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The Portuguese, from vexation at the permission of the English 
factory, and exasperated by the reproach of their own insufficiency, 
in not driving their ships from the road, resolved to keep no 
measures with the government of Surat; and in October seized a 
ship belonging to port, which had on board five hundred persons, 
and effects to the amount of 100,000 pounds; they carried her 
with the prisoners to Goa. This violation produced an interdict 
of all intercourse, unless under especial passport for the purpose of 


reconciliation. 

In November, Aldworth and Withington travelled from Surat 
to examine the marts of Broach, Jumbaseer, Brodera, Neriad, and 
Ahmedabad, where they received intelligence, that three English 
ships were arrived at Laureebunder, in the river Indus: and 
Withington proceeded in order to assist them with his advice. 

This journey is five hundred miles, and mostly through the most 
inhospitable country in India. He set out on the 13th of Decem¬ 
ber, travelling for safety with a caravan, which was attacked in 
the night of the third stage ; and the next day met the Mogul’s 
officer returning with two hundred and fifty heads of the Coolies, 
a nation of robbers. The sixth march brought them to Radenpore , 
on the river Kutch, where they provided water and meat for the 
journey across the desert, in which they marched six days, water¬ 
ing their camels at brackish wells, until they arrived at Nagar 
Parkar, a village on the skirts of the better country ; where _came 
in a caravan, which had been robbed within two days of Tatta 
the capital and emporium of Scindy. From Nagar Parkar they 
travelled three days, partly in the desert, to a town called Bard amt 
where they provided more water, but bad, for the ensuing jou ney 
of five days, all through the desert, to Naramquere | , and arr ved 
without mischance, but much sickness, when the caravan separa ed 
leaving Withington with four servants, two merchants w.th five 
and five drivers to their ten camels; who hired an escort a 

Zra^erl which saved them from a hand of rob^s«-£ 
march to Gundaiwa. The next day they were tw.« attacked b 
cleared themselves by a small present, and arrtved at Surrun.,^ 
large town with a castle, belongmg to the Rajpoots h 
Rajah Bulbul, had been taken by the Moguls, and 
nevertheless had lately escaped to hts own mounta.ns, 

* Is in Mr. D’Anville’s Carte de L’Inde N° v '752. 

t Is in Mr. D’Anville’s premiere partte de la Carte d Afi . 
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his kindred to revenge. His son Boomah, who was in Surruna, 
asked Withington many questions concerning England, invited 
him to supper, and drank freely. A Banian, who pretended to give 
intelligence concerning the English at Laureebunder, persuaded 
Withington to hire Boomah to escort him to Tatta, as the journey 
was full of danger, although not thirty miles. 

Boomah attended with fifty horse : the first halt, at ten miles, 
was on the bank of a river, from whence he renewed the march at 
two hours after midnight ; and leading a quite contrary way, 
brought them, at break of day, into a thick wood ; when his gang 
seized all, camels, men, and goods, and strangled the two Hindoo 
merchants and their five servants with their own tackle ; but only 
bound Withington and his, and sent them forty miles into the 
mountains to Boomah’s brothers, by whom they were kept twenty- 
two days in close confinement ; and then sent to Parkar, where the 
Rajpoot governor had orders to forward them to Radenpore. In 
the journey to Parkar they were robbed of their clothes, and lived 
from hence to Radenpore by begging, and the price of Withington’s 
horse, which the thieves did not think worth the taking. At 
Radenpore their wants were relieved by a Banian whom Withing¬ 
ton had known at Ahmedabad, where he arrived on the 2d of 
April, after a distressful absence of one hundred and eleven days. 
Proceeding by Cambay and Broach he arrived on the 18th at 
Surat, where Aldworth was returned before, having left a house, 
hired on the company’s account, at Ahmedabad, and another at 
Broach, with brokers and domestics to provide goods, until the 
factors from Surat should come to examine them, and settle the 
prices. 

The report of three ships in the Indus, which had called forth 
Withington, had arisen from the arrival of one, named the Expedi¬ 
tion, on board of which was Sir Robert Shirley, who had been 
sent by the Sophy, Shah Abbas the great, as his embassador to 
king James; and was returning to Persia, accompanied by Sir 
Thomas Powel, whom the king sent as his own to the Sophy. Both 
embassadors had their wives with them ; and in the retinue of Sir 
Robert Shirley were several Persians. The ship was provided for 
the voyage of Surat and Bantam : but the company, grateful to 
the state, and perspicacious of their own future interests in Persia, 
undertook to convey the embassadors. 

The Portuguese in possession of Ormus, where their garrison 
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and gallies proudly barred the entrance of the Persian gulf, and 
vaunting likewise their hold of Muscat on the Arabian shore, 
deterred all approach within their reach, not licensed by their 
passport ; and the embassadors, ignorant of the countries between 
Persia and the Indus, prudently rated the long journey from Surat 
to Candahar, as the most secure and shortest way of getting to 
Ispahan. But the Expedition putting into the bay of Saldania, 
where they arrived in April, met several of the company’s ships 
returning from Bantam ; and with them captain Hawkins, whose 
account of Sir Henry Middleton’s proceedings, as well at Surat as in 
the Red-sea, made the embassadors despair of reception at that 
port ; and it was resolved to try the shores adjoining to Persia ; in 
sight of which they came on the 10th of September, about one 
hundred miles to the eastward of Cape Jasques. 

Sir Thomas Powel went ashore to get intelligence in a little 


village, and learned that the country was called Mekran, the 
people Baluchcs, and subject to a prince tributary to Persia, who 
resided at Guadel, a port five days sail to the eastward, and would 
willingly convey the embassadors to the Sophy’s court; on which 
they stood towards Guadel, and in the way endeavoured to stop 
two trading boats, which beat ofT the ship’s pinnace, not without 
bloodshed ; and when pursued by the long-boat better armed, 
pushed into a bay, where one of them ran ashore, and was wrecked; 
and the other was with difficulty prevented; but all the men, 
excepting nine, swam ashore, who, with the boat, were broug t to 
the ship, and treated with civility. They belonged to Guadel, and 
had a pass from the Portuguese at Muscat, to which they were 
bound, and begged to go, but were denied, from the fear o 
spreading alarm, and piloted the ship to Guadel, where she arrived 
on the 10th of September, the fifth day’s sail from the village, 


where Sir Thomas Powel had landed. 

The governor of Guadel spared neither humilities, promises, n 

preparations, to gain the confidence of the embassadors^ The 
carriages and escort of their journey were collected and shewn^, 
on which they landed their presents, furniture, and mon y, 
agreed to come ashore on the 21st, at four in the aft " rn °° n ; . 

It wanted only half an hour to this time, and a l we e V 

dressed on the deck, when the ship’s boat came on boar 
telligence from the Persian, Nazerbeg, that the Baiuches intende $ 
to murder all who might land, excepting the chirurgeons, m 
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women, and boys. Neither the joy, nor indignation of the danger 
escaped disconcerted shrewdness or presence of mind. Sir Robert 
Shirley sent a message to the governor, that a sudden illness 
prevented him from coming ashore until the next day, and men¬ 
tioned the hour ; but intending to land in ceremony, wished the 
governor to send three boats, with some of his principal men, to 
honour the procession of his own. The counter-snare was not 
suspected. In the interval the money was secretly conveyed back 
to the pinnace, and a chest of old lumber, sent from the ship, was 
changed for one of much value, which it was pretended had been 
brought ashore by mistake. The governor’s boats, with fifty 
persons, arrived on board the ship whilst the pinnace was still on 
shore : and to get her away without suspicion was the pinch of the 
stratagem ; for Nazerbeg, with three Europeans, were at the tent; 
and it was resolved to save Hodgee Comal, the governor’s physician, 
who had revealed the plot, and now obtained his leave to go to the 
ship in order to buy the proper medicines for his disorder. The 
Europeans passed as musicians necessary to the procession ; and 
Nazerbeg prevailed on a man of rank to go with him in order to 
see rarities. As soon as the boat was well on the way, all the 
Baluches on board the ship were seized and disarmed ; the meaner 


suffered to return ; they of better condition confined ; and a 
message sent to the governor, that their liberty should answer the 
restoration of the effects on shore. A deceitful apology produced 
a second summons, which limited their lives to two hours, and the 
hour-glass was set before the messenger. This terror brought off 
every thing, when all the prisoners were released, excepting one, 
detained to pilot the ship to Scindy, which arrived at Diul*, in the 
river Indus, on the 26th of September. 

Many Portuguese, although without regular force or govern¬ 
ment, were settled and trading at Diul, who represented the 
English as pirates. Nevertheless the Mogul’s governor received the 
embassadors with courtesy, and promised to assist their journey, 
but refused the permission of trade, because the ship had brought 
few commodities ; and the Portuguese threatened to leave the port, 
which gained largely by their customs. He, however, promised 
in writing that if the English would engage to make their trade as 
valuable, he would give them the preference. 


* Not the island of Diu. 
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So little was the intercourse between Diul and Surat, that the 
Expedition heard nothing of the factory settled here by captain 
Best ; to which, as well for the certainty of trade as the conveni¬ 
ence of the embassadors’ journey, they would otherwise have 
repaired : but disembarked with their families and effects at Diul, 
intending to proceed from hence by Candahar to Ispahan. The 
ship sailed for Sumatra and Bantam on the 9th of October, two 
months before Withington set out for Ahmedabad to find her in 
the Indus. 

The miss of this ship left the factors at Surat without the 
arrival of one from England during the two first seasons after 
their establishment, which might have exposed them to the con¬ 
tempt and oppression of the Moorish government, but for expec¬ 
tation of assistance from the first which might arrive, against the 
Portuguese ; who, after taking the great ship, had continued 
outrages by sea and land against the Mogul’s subjects within their 
reach, until, in consequence of these provocations, an army, under 
the command of Mocrib Caun, marched from Ahmedabad against 
their town and territorry of Daman, and another against their 


fortress in the island of Diu. . , 

Withington, soon after his forlorn journey to Scindy, proceede 

to Agra, where he arrived in the middle of June, and found all 

the catholics, who were many, prohibited from the public exercise 
of their religion; their churches shut up under guard; and the 
two Portuguese jesuits, who had hitherto been in great favour witn 


the emperor, forbidden his presence. 

The occasion which called Withington to Agra, was the deatn 

of John Mildenall, a name of earlier note in the resort to n ia. 

He was bred a merchant, and was employed whilst the esta is - 
ment of the company was under adjustment, to bear a e 
from queen Elizabeth to the Mogul, acbar, requesting thj 
freedom of trade in his dominions. He left Aleppo in Ju y > 
“no, arrive a, Agra until the year 1603, where he was much 
thwarted by the friars; but after a residence of three y > 

obtained a phirmaund, Acbar being dead, from Jehan^ w 

which he returned as he came through Persta, and was « “ 

in October 1606. The advices of h.s success, we suppose, promott^ 

the mission of captain Hawkins, who sailed for Sura i 
1607; at which time Mildenall might not have been arrive 
England. The rest of his story is very obscure. He returned 
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Persia, if not before, in 1610, with some commission, in which two 
others, young men, were joined ; whom it is said he poisoned, in 
order to embezzle the effects committed to their common charge, 
with which he repaired to Agra, where he turned Roman Catholic, 
and died himself of poison, leaving all he possessed to a Frenchman, 
whose daughter he intended to marry. Mr. Kerridge was at that 
time the resident at Agra ; but being constantly occupied in atten¬ 
dance on the court, sent for Withington to collect the effects left 
by Mildenall ; of which to the amount of 20,000 dollars were 


recovered, in conformity to the exemptions allowed in the phir- 
maund granted to captain Best. 

At length the long-expected succour from England appeared at 
the bar of Surat on the 12th of October, two years and eight 
months after the departure of the ships with captain Best; during 
which interval, none belonging to the English had been seen there. 
The fleet consisted of four ships, of 650, 500, three hundred, and 
two hundred tons ; and the crews would have been six hundred 
men, is not impaired by sickness. The general (for such was the 
title given in these early voyages to the chief commander, even 
of a single ship, if independent of any other) was Nicholas Down- 
ton, who had been captain of one of those with Sir Henry Middle- 
ton. They left England on the 1st of March, and had been 
informed at Socotra of the fights and phirmaund of captain Best. 
From Daman they were followed in the night by fourteen frigates, 
which avoided the day. The 15th they moored at Swally, where 
the next day came down Mr. Aldworth, the principal merchant, 
accompanied by Richard Steele, lately arrived from Aleppo, and 
sent by the company on experiment. These two, with one Bid- 
dulph, were the only factors remaining at Surat when the fleet 
arrived, which brought a sufficient recruit. 


Mocrib Caun not only commanded the army against Daman. 

which had done nothing, but likewise held, with the title of 
Nabob, the governments of surat, broach. Brodera, and 
Neriad, which extended from the Nerbeddah to the territory of 

had l°; t tUgUeSe '. . HlS former COnduct to Sir Henr y Middleton 
“'V prejud, ce ‘n the mind of Downton, which Aldworth 

from the TTb Y J, epreSemin S his P"*»* -ant of assistance 
from the English. He was at this time at Surat, and expected 

the first overtures ; which not coming, he sent one of his principal 

officers, named Coja Nazar, to Swally, on the 27th of themomh. 
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to whom captain Downton delivered a present for Mocrib Gaun, 
and another for himself; but neither of much value; and deman¬ 
ded redress for impositions in the customs, especially at broach, 
and a market for beeves on the strand at Swally : but Coja Nazar 
answered, that the customs of broach were out of the power 
of the government, being farmed to a merchant; and that the 
Banians at Surat had paid a large sum to prevent the killing of 
beeves. On which the three senior factors, newly arrived, were 
sent with Aldworth to treat with the Nabob, who proposed various 
means by which he might be assisted ; but was told, that the peace 
which subsisted between the two nations in Europe, prohibited the 
English from any hostilities against the Portuguese, excepting in 
their own defence ; in which distinction, finding them inflexible, 
he said, that as they would do nothing for him, he should do 
nothing for them. 

On the 27th, all the natives who had gathered at Swally, for 
dealing or employment, disappeared. And on the same day, the 
factors in the city intending to return to the ships, were seized at 
the gate, and forced to prison ; where Aldworth imprudently said, 
that such treatment would drive the English to join the Portu¬ 


guese ; which increased the severity ; for this violence was occa¬ 
sioned by the contrivance of two jesuits in the town, who had 
counterfeited a letter, as from the vice-roy of Goa, ordering them 
to inform the Nabob, that unless he made peace with his nation, 
he should join the English against the Mogul’s government; and 
the angry words of Aldworth confirmed the suspicion, until 
explanation detected the fraud, when the Nabob apologized, and 
permitted the factors to return to Swally ; from whence the coun¬ 
try people had removed by his order given, not in despite, but in 
consequence of injunctions from Agra, not to suffer any thing to 
be bought out the ships which might arrive, before the Mogul s 
purveyors, who were expected, had chosen what was fit for his use. 

With the factors came down what goods were in the factory, 
provided since the departure of captain Best. They were only 
sixty bales of indico, and eleven bales of cotton-yarn, not in the 
whole exceeding 20,000 rupees. Money, and goods for sale, to a 
much greater amount, had been left with Aldworth ; but the 
produce had been expended in journies, maintenance, residences, 


equipages, and presents. 

The intercourse now opened with the city 


did not entirely 
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remove the suspicions of captain Downton ; which Mocrib Caun 
did not lessen, by holding out a claim for restitution, on a pre¬ 
tended account of unfair dealings in the barters made with the 
Surat ships, when detained by Sir Henry Middleton in the Red 
Sea ; which Downton knew to be false. At the same time came 
intelligence, that the vice-roy of Goa was preparing the whole 
marine of his state, to attack the English ships at Swally ; and 
Downton doubted whether he might not be joined by Mocrib 
Caun ; who a few days after threatened the factors in the city with 
severities, because they refused to shew him the present intended 
for the Mogul, which nevertheless they were at last obliged to do. 
These mistrusts deterred Downton from risquing himself on shore, 
until his anxieties were alleviated by the arrival of officers sent 
by the Mogul to examine the presents, who brought orders that 
the English should be treated with favour in all their wants and 
dealings ; on which Mocrib Caun made honorary presents to the 
principal factors, and gave the allotted sum for expenses to those 
who were to accompany the Mogul to Agra, advising them to set 
out without delay, and promising escort as far as his authority 
reached. This passed on the 25th of November : a few days after, 
he sent merchants to make purchases in the ships for his own 
use ; and then his son, on the 9th of December, to visit Downton, 
who met him on the strand at Swally. 

Four days after appeared a fleet of twenty-two frigates, which 
passed unmolested, although near the sand of Swally ; for Down- 
ton adhered to his resolution of not commencing hostility. They 
crossed the gulf to the road of Gogo, where they burnt one 
hundred and twenty trading boats, and several ships, of which 

one was the Rehemy, without doubt, at this time, the largest on 

the seas of India; after which the soldiers landed, and destroyed 
everal villages ; but Gogo, being walled, was safe. The news of 

‘l w d 7r tl0n . a . mVed at Surat on the 16th of December, and 
renewed the suspicion of Mocrib Caun, that the English were in 
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of deep burthen, of which the frigates availed themselves, anchoring 
much nearer the shore, from whence they gave chase, even into 
the river, to every boat which appeared either coming in or going 
out ; whilst others cruized as they listed around. On several 
nights some bore down, as if they intended to set the ships on 
fire ; which were kept in continual alerts, either of guard, defence, 
or chase, with very little detriment done or received, until the 
29th, when captain Downton, finding that he could not prevent 
the cruizes of the frigates at the mouth of the river, returned to 
Swally. On the 16th of January, a fleet of near forty more 
appeared from the south, and joining those already at the bar, 
went all together into the river to get water, and came out the 
next day. The day after arrived nine ships, which were followed 
the next day by two gallies. 

The crews of the Portuguese marine in India were composed of 
two different orders. The fighting men were rated as genuine 
Portuguese; who, proud of this pre-eminence, refused, unless in 
cases of extremity, to take part in the services necessary to navigate 
the vessel : but reserved to themselves the management of the 
cannon, fire-works, and small arms. The mariners were either 
slaves, or Hindoos of the meaner casts, or still more degenerate 
Christians, born in the country, and considered as unworthy of the 
military character, were entirely allotted to the management of 
the tackle. The armament, which now appeared at the bar of 
Surat, was commanded by the vice-roy of Goa, Don Jeronimo de 
Azevedo, who hoisted his flag as admiral, in the Todos Santos of 
eight hundred tons, two hundred and sixty fighting men, of whom 
thirty were of family and distincion, and twenty-eight pieces of 
ordnance, which probably were of the larger calibres; for two 
are expressly said to be forty pounders. Five others of the ships 
were from seven to four hundred tons ; from one hundred and 
eighty to one hundred and forty men, from twenty to fourteen 
guns. These six were rated as galleons ; a distinction we do not 

comprehend. The two next in force were each of two hundred 

tons, fifty men, and eight guns ; and a pinnace of four guns had 
eighty fighting men. The two gallies had each fifty. The frigates 
had eighteen oars on a side, and were equally manned with thirty 
besides the rowers, who were probably two to an oar; in whic i 
case they amounted to four thousand three hundred and twenty, 
and, with the mariners in the larger vessels, made the number o 
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six thousand natives serving in the fleet ; in which the Portuguese, 
or Europeans, were two thousand six hundred, who managed, 
with very* little skill, one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
cannon, against eighty of much inferior shot. 

Captain Downton considered the success of this armament as 
the certain destruction of the English commerce in the Mogul’s 
dominions ; reasoning, that if his own ships should be driven from 
their stations, in the roads of Surat and Swally, the vice-roy, by 
devastation even of the city itself, would compel the Nabob to 
refuse the English all future resort and intercourse ; and, comput¬ 
ing the loss of his ships as a detriment much inferior to such a 
consequence, he resolved to perish with them, rather than recede ; 
but did not despair that stratagem might avail to supply the defect 
of force. 


The Nabob, terrified by the appearance of the armament, sent 
his shabander, or custom-master, and several other principal men, 
to the vice-roy, with a large present of provisions, and many pro¬ 
mises, to obtain peace ; which the vice-roy refused, not doubting 
that he should destroy the English ships ; after which he intended 
to exact much severer terms, or the full price remission. 

The channel of Swally is about a mile and a half in breadth, 
and seven in length. It lies between a spot of sand of this length, 
which is dry at low water, and the main shore. The ships, when 
Swally used to be the station, now deserted, anchored in a cove 
which cuts into the land, about midway of the channel, and is 
called Swally-hole. The wind, during the northerly monsoon, 
blows constantly from the N. E. and at this time generally fresh 
enough to stem the flood, which comes from the south. 

Early in the morning of the 20th, at low water, Downton sent 
the Hope, of three hundred tons, to anchor at the south entrance 
oi the channel, where the galleons would not have depth sufficient 
to come near her until the flood was high. The three other ships 
soon after came out of the cove, but anchored again in the chan- 
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nel. These manoeuvres produced the intended mistake, that the 
English ships had quitted Swally to put to sea and fly the coast. 
And the Hope had scarcely anchored, before the whole fleet of 
the Portuguese were under full sail, plying to stop the channel. 
The two smaller ships, with the pinnace, which were foremost, 
all at the same time grappled and boarded the Hope ; in which, 
the attack being expected, was well resisted. Downton, with the 
three other ships, leaving their anchors, came down, and chose 
their shot on the enemy’s ships entangled with the Hope ; which 
thrice beat off the Portuguese who had entered, to find more 
danger on board their own; which the confusion of continual 
slaughter disabled them from cutting clear of the Hope, until in 
despair, they set fire to all the three, and took to the water; when 
a number of frigates, which had hitherto given no assistance, now 
risqued themselves, and saved many, but many were drowned. 

In the meantime the Hope had taken fire in her main and 
fore rigging, but nevertheless disengaged herself from the three 
ships in fiercer flames, which drove on the sands, and burnt until 
overwhelmed by the flood. All this while the galleons kept on 
the outside of the spit, across which they cannonaded the English 
ships within the channel, which was answered ; but with little 


detriment on either side. 

This success changed the face of affairs. The vice-roy sent a 
deputation to the Nabob proposing an alliance ; who answered 
with a present of provisions, and refusal to make any peace in 
which the English should not be included ; to whom he ordere 
his officers at Swally to give every assistance, and even sent 
timber from the city to replace the mainmast of the Hope, whic 
had been destroyed by the fire. And the English ships carried 
on their usual occupations in the channel, sometimes alarmed, 
but never attacked, by the Portuguese, who waited for rein orce- 
ments; which arrived on the 3rd February, consisting of two 
ships, two large junks, and eight or ten of the country boa “. 

On the 8th, in the forenoon, the two junks, with the w g 
before arrived, came driving up the channel with the flood, as 
intending to fire the ships, for which they were said to be p 
pared; but as soon as the ships weighed and stood towards 
them, they put about, and got away with the win . P 

Downton suspected, that this appearance was ° nly meant 

his attention to this end of the channel, whilst it was re y 
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ded to make the attack from the other, where, during the ebb, 
the wind and tide served together ; whereas the wind constantly 
opposed the flood, which was the only help of approach from the 
south. Nor was he mistaken ; for soon after dark, the interception 
of a large light on an island, at a great distance, or perhaps on 
the coast itself, on the other side of the bay towards Gogo, disco¬ 
vered that vessels were moving to the north of the channel; and 
before midnight four were descried coming down with the ebb : 
they were two fire-boats not yet lighted, towed by two frigates. 
The cannon and small arms of the ships soon obliged the frigates 
to throw off the boats, setting fire to them ; which coming on were 
avoided by three of the ships, but both at some interval fell on 
the Hope, one athwart her haufe, the other on her quarter ; but 
she cleared herself without damage, and the flood brought them 
back, still burning in the morning, when the ships boats towed 
them aground. 

On the night of the 10th came down two boats, towed by four 
frigates, which, as before, were forced by the fire of the ships to 
cast off and kindle the boats at too great a distance, when the 
strength of the wind drove them to leeward of the ships. They 
were scarcely passed, when many more frigates were discerned, 
which had in tow four boats chained together ahead : all stem¬ 
med directly on the Hector, affording spacious mark to the fire 
of all the ships ; which again beat away the frigates, in such 
terror, that they only lighted two of the boats. The Hector, by 
swinging round on her cable, avoided them. A shot from the 
admiral set fire to the third boat, which fired the other ; and all, 

confounded together, were driven by the gale on the strand of 
Swally. 


The Portuguese galleons, which had this while continued anchor¬ 
ing to the northward, fell down the next day to the bar of Surat 
where captain Downton caused them to be watched, suspecting 
the vice-roy might land and attempt the city, in which case he 
resolved to attack the galleons, deprived of their fighting men ; 
but the vice-roy saw the danger, and only sent the frigates into 

m 8 ut imp u ° rtance to the negotiation which he renewed 
with the Nabob, who answered as before, that the could not 

all ‘the " 8 ™ H And the 13,h ,he Vicc - r °y 'ailed away 

varied J$! ’ eXCeptmg tWent V rri ?at« ; which created 

various conjectures concerning his future intentions. 
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Notwithstanding the alarms to which the English ships had been 
lately exposed, they had not desisted from landing their outward 
cargoes, and receiving on board the goods provided for England; 
all of which were shipped, as well as the water and provisions ; 
when captain Downton, deeming the fair season too far spent to 
permit the armada, if they should return, to attack the city, 
signified his intention of departing to the Nabob, who entreated 
him to defer it for fifteen days, and after much seeming objection 
he consented to eight ; on which the Nabob sent his tents and 
pomp to Swally, and arrived there himself with a great train on 
the 24th in the morning, before captain Downton was apprized, 
who landed two hours after, with one hundred and twenty men 
regularly armed, and was escorted by them to the tent, where 
the Nabob received and entertained him with much courtesy, 
and on his invitation went on board his ship, which he examined 
with intelligent curiosity ; and Downton accompanied him back 
to the shore. Two days after, his son, and son-in-law, came on 
board to take leave ; and the next, several of the principal men of 
the town. 

On the 3rd of March the English ships weighed from Swally, 
and saw a fleet of frigates coming from the westward to the river, 
most of which passed in shoal-water, out of cannon-shot; but the 
ships fired on the nearest, to give the last testimony of good-will to 
their friends on shore. Vessels going from Surat to the south, 
even in the northerly monsoon, gave their ground by anchoring 
on the flood, unless the wind is very stiff. At day-break the 
Portuguese armada were discerned at anchor towards the shore , 
who weighed and stood after the English ships through the day, 
but lost ground by not anchoring, as they did, on the flood. The 
next day, the 5th of the month, both fleets stood on to the south ; 
but the Portuguese did not gain, although the Hope sailed so ill, 
that the Hector , which sailed the best, was obliged to take her in 
tow. The succeeding day, Dawnton, thinking he had led the 
armada far enough from their own ports and Surat, resolved to let 
them come up, and then putting about suddenly, to attack them 
unexpected, hoping much from the surprize of conceited supe¬ 
riority. He accordingly went in his boat to the three other ships, 
to animate and instruct them ; during which the flood set in ; 
when his own, which had the admiral’s flag aloft, meaning o 
accommodate the quickness of his return to her with the tide, e 
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astern of the others. At this time the vice-roy’s galleon sailing 
well, was far ahead of the rest of his fleet, and near enough 
to have brought Downton’s to engagement; and his gunner prof¬ 
fered to sink her with the two forty-pounders, which seem to have 
been the pride of the armada ; but the hidalgoes , or gentry, said 
that the English admiral had fallen astern with no other intention 
than to tempt the vice-roy to the trial, when the three other ships 
would bear down, and be an overmatch ; on which he hauled his 
wind* towards the shore, was followed by his fleet, and all were 
soon out of fight, as the English ships continued their course. 
When the vice-roy was afterwards arraigned on various crimes 
during his government, his conduct on this day was one of the 
articles of accusation, and the very hidalgoes, in deference to 
whose opinion he had refrained from the attack, witnessed against 
him. The English ships proceeded down the coast, and on the 
10th of the month the Hope was sent off for England ; the other 
three doubled Cape Comorin on the 19th, and arrived on the 
second of June at Bantam, where captain Downton died on the 
6th of August, lamented, admired, and unequalled. 

The present for the Mogul had set out from Surat on the last of 
November, under the charge of Mr. Edwards, the senior merchant 
of those who arrived in the fleet: an escort was furnished by 
Mocrib Caun ; and Mr. Aldworth, the principal agent, with several 
other factors, availed themselves of the safety and repute of this 
opportunity, to visit the towns where the company had residencies 
or trade. The escort was changed at broach, again at Demy- 
rode; but at Chamondlye only twenty-five men were allotted, and 
they were in concert with the robbers, of whom a band of fifty 
horsemen came near the caravan whilst halting at night, but were 
deterred by the dispositions of defence which the factors made 
with their own servants. On the 8th they arrived at Brodera, 
where a present to the governor, and a fight of the mastiff dog 
intended for the Mogul, procured them kind reception, and an 


FARIA DE SOUZA says, that the English ships made their acknowledgements 
fnV H T T? rcso,ution ° f "°t fighting them, by a salute, as from 
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escort of one hundred soldiers, who accompanied them to Ahmeda- 
bad, where they arrived on the 13th. From hence Richard Steele 
and John Crouther were sent off on their destined journey, to 
Persia ; and on the 2d of January, Mr. Edwards continued his with 
the present to Agra. 

The exclusion of the Portuguese enabled the English factors 
abroad to make their purchases at Ahmedabad with dispatch and 
sufficient cheapness. They set out on their return from thence, on 
the 26th of January, with forty carts, and an escort, which the 
government increased, because murders and robbeiies had been 
committed, two nights before, close to the walls of the city. At 
Mundevas, the governor informed them of the fight, which had 
passed on the 20th, between the Hope and the three ships which 
boarded her, acknowledging that Surat owed its preservation to 
that success, and in gratitude augmented their escort; to which 
more were fortunately added when they arrived at Brodera ; for 
on the march to Broach, the caravan was attacked in a close lane, 
thick set on each side with hedges, by three hundred Rajpoots, 
who with their lances and arrows wounded many, although few 
dangerously, and before the line could get out again into the plain, 
cut off two of the carriages, with which they retired to divide the 
booty. On the 5th of February the caravan arrived at Surat, and 
the goods were sent to the ships at Swally. 

The mission of Steele and Crouther was intended to procure a 
phirmaund for the permission of English ships to trade in the ports 
of Persia ; and the hopes of success were authorized by the circum¬ 
stances of the time, and the expected assistance of Sir Robert 
Shirley. 

Tha ship Expedition had no sooner left the Indus, as we have 
said, in October 1613, than the governor of Diul, who was a Banian, 
and either bribed or intimidated by the Portuguese, falsified the 
promises which had induced the two embassadors to land under 
his protection ; a frigate had been dispatched to Ormus, which 
brought back twelve assassins, in other means should fail, to stop 
their journey to Persia; which obliged them to keep constant 
guard in their own house, often exposed to the outrages of the 
Portuguese residing in the town ; which the governor, if he did 
not encourage, would not, although called on, prevent, but even 
refused his permission for their departure ; during these distresses, 
$ir Thomas Powel, and one of his followers, died. At length bir 
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Robert Shirley set out with his own means ; which, as he took his 
company, must have been openly, and without hindrance ; but 
when they came to where they intended to cross the river, no boats 
would venture to carry them over : on which they made a raft, 
and Shirley first embarked with Nazerbeg, to try the passage, when 
a party of horse, sent from Diulfinde, appeared on the bank, and 
swimmers brought back the raft. Meanwhile a fray ensued on 
shore, and Mr. Ward, who had long been the companion of Sir 
Robert Shirley, fired his pistol in the face of one of the troop, and 
was instantly shot dead by another. All were seized and carried 
back, their effects pillaged in the way, and the whole company 
put into prison. At length they were released, and permitted to 
get boats, in which they proceeded to Tatta, where the governor, 
being a Persian, treated them with civility ; but as all the roads 
were infested by robbers, they waited two months for the escort of 
an omrah of distinction travelling to Agra. During this delay, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Powel was brought to bed, and died with 
her infant; and soon after Michael, the brother of Sir Thomas, 
likewise died. 

Sir Robert Shirely, on his arrival at Agra, was received with 
much courtesy by the emperor, who wished to entertain him in 
his service, and sent for the governor of Diulfinde, on whom he 
offered to inflict any punishment Sir Robert might choose, if he 
would stay to see it inflicted. But Sir Robert pressed to continue 
his journey, and gave offence by a retort to a harsh reflection on 
the king of Persia ; which nevertheless did not prevent the some¬ 
times generous humour of Jehangire from dismissing him with rich 
presents*, equipage, provisions, and an escort, which was continued 
to the frontier of Candahar, from whence he arrived safely with 
his lady at Ispahan ; bearing the purport of Sir Thomas Powel’s 
embassy from king james, which was not unacceptable to 
shah abbas ; who having lately reduced the province of Lar, 
wished to dispossess the Portuguese of Ormus, and their other 
lordships in the Persian gulf, but wanted the assistance of an 

equal force at sea, which he foresaw might be furnished by the 
English nation. 

The Portuguese vice-roy, after retreating from captain Downton, 
stopped at Bassein, before he proceeded to Goa, and instructed his 
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governor of Daman to endeavour a reconciliation with Surat; to 
which end the jesuit Hieronimo Xavier worked more efficaciously 
at Agra, by proffers and apologies, which gained the emperor’s 
mother from motives of religion, and his wife by expectation of 
presents ; at whose solicitations the emperor gave the government 
and revenue of Surat in appanage to his third son Sultan Gurrom, 
who succeeded to the throne with the name of Shah Jehan. 

Sultan Currom appointed his favourite Zulfacar Gaun to act as 
his manager and vicegerent at Surat, from whence Mocrib Caun 
set out as soon as the rains began to abate, and Mr. Aldworth, with 
several factors, took the advantage of his escort, to repair to 
Cambay and Ahmedabad.* 

Zulfacar Caun, vexed at the detriments which the state and 
revenues of his new government had sustained from the Portuguese, 
imputed the cause to the English, whom he detested accordingly, 
and concluded a treaty with the governor of Daman, which, accord¬ 
ing to the historian faria, consisted of the following articles, 
“That neither the emperor, nor the vice-roy should hold any corres¬ 
pondence either with the English or the Dutch: that they should 
not shelter either of these nations in their ports; but obliged 
themselves to drive them out of the sea of Guzerat within three 
months after their appearance in it: that if the English should 
come into the well of Surat, the Portuguese should be permit¬ 
ted to raise batteries on the shore, and expel them : that, former 
injuries and losses on both sides being forgot, the Moguls and 
Portuguese should trade freely in each other’s ports: that the 
prisoners on both sides should be restored, and the Mogul restore 
all effects in his possession belonging to the Portuguese, after 
paying himself seventy thousand xerafins, for the estimated 
loss in a ship coming from Mecca : that the hulk of a ship should 
be given to the emperor’s mother, in compensation for that? 
which had been burnt at Gogo: that the vice-roy s iou 
permit two ships for one year, and one every year, to make the 
voyage from Surat to Mecca , exempt from all duties : tha t e 
Malabars should be driven out of the ports of both, as pernicious 


* We find this second journey of Aldworth, and the departure of Mocrib (>un, 
not in any of the relations in Purchas, but in a separate tract of for y P g 
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factors who accompanied Mr. Aldworth in this journey, 
t The Rehemy, see page 325 and 346. 
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pirates; and that nothing in this peace should alter the rights of 
the king of Portugal to levy duties at his custom-house of Diu, 
on all vessels navigating the gulf of Cambay.” We cannot 
ascertain the date of this treaty ; which faria places towards the 
end of this year 1615, and it might have been executed in 
September, soon after the arrival of Zulfacar Caun ; who at all 
events could not presume to fulfil all its engagements, until con¬ 
firmed by the Mogul. 

Frequent information given by intelligent persons who had been 
at Agra, concerning the state and manners of the Mogul s court, 
had convinced the company of the expediency of a formal embassy 
from the king, to be executed by a person of more distinction 
than any who at this time sought their mercantile service. Ac¬ 
cordingly Sir Thomas Roe was appointed; but, as if the royal com¬ 
mission required not the accompaniments of splendour, frugality 
prescribed his allowances, his retinue, and even the present to the 
Mogul, with little conformity to the sumptuous prejudices of the 
most magnificent court in the universe. 

Sir Thomas Roe embarked in one of four ships which sailed 
together. They left the land’s end on the 6th of March of 1615, 
touched at the Cape, at Mohila, and at Socotra ; and anchored 
at Swally on the 18th of September. The factor Biddulph came 
down, and returned with several of those arrived, in order to 
provide and furnish the embassador’s house ; nevertheless each of 
them was strictly searched at the city gate, for the customs on 
what toys or implements they might have about them. Zulfacar 
Caun, notwithstanding his aversion to the English, was deterred 
by respect to his own sovereign from insulting their embassador 
without pretext, and sent down his principal men to receive Sir 
Thomas Roe on the strand : who landed on the 24th under a 
a general salute, and the best apparel of the ships, accompanied 
by all their officers, the factors, his own retinue, and one hundred 
men under arms. 

On his arrival at the city, his own person, with four of his 
followers, were exempted, but not until after remonstrance, from 
the custom-house search ; but Zulfacar refused the rest, pretending 
to see no difference between his, and the quality of those who had 
been employed as the company’s residents at Agra*, all of whom 
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had assumed the title of embassador from the king of England. 
This was followed by other affronts ; which determined him to 
wait for an answer from the court ; during which, Mr. Aldworth 
died at Ahmedabad, and Mr. Kerridge, who took the manage¬ 
ment of the factory there, was fined and imprisoned by the govern¬ 
ment. The letters from court ordered proper respect to Sir Thomas 
Roe ; who set out from Surat on the 30th of October. 

At brampore were encamped the Sultan Parviz, second son 
of the emperor, and Chan Chanan, the rival of Asiph Jah, with 
forty thousand horse, designed against Melee Amber. Sir Thomas 
visited the Sultan, and requested his permission to establish a 
factory in the city ; which he not only granted, but immediately 
issued the phirmaunds for the coming and residence of the factors : 
he likewise ordered new carriages for the Mogul’s present. Sick¬ 
ness detained him at Brampore for some days. On the 23rd of 
December he arrived at Azmir, to which the Mogul had removed 
from Agra, and was met the day before by Edwards the resident, 
and Thomas Coryat the traveller. 

His sickness delayed the first audience until the 10th of January: 
he was received by the Mogul with more than the usual courtesy 
to embassadors in the east, and delivered the presents from the 
king. On the 14th he visited Sultan Currom, with one, as from 
the company ; and demanded redress of him, as lord of Surat, for 
the many injuries which had been inflicted on their trade and 
factors by the officers of that government ; adding, that respect to 
the Sultan had prevented him from complaining to the emperor. 
The Sultan promised that the grievances should be immediately 
remedied. On the 24th Sir Thomas, at a public audience, repre¬ 
sented to the emperor the violences and indignities which the factors 
had suffered at Ahmedabad ; on which he ordered two phirmaunds 
of injunction ; the one, that the money exacted from Mr. Kerridge 
should be restored, and the English be treated with all favour, 
the other, to release all customs, levied on whatsoever pretence, on 
the roads ; and to repay what had been received. He moreover 
willed Sir Thomas Roe to complain again, if these orders were not 
soon and punctually obeyed. 

But these professions were only occasional reliefs, and no earnest 
for such a treaty as Sir Thomas Roe was instructed to obtain for 
the general and permanent security of the English trade in the 
Mogul’s dominions; which, although not openly, were inveterately 
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opposed by the most powerful influences in the court. Many had 
been persuaded by the Jesuit, and Sultan Currom by Zulfacar 

Caun, of whose conduct Sir Thomas Roe had complained, that 

Surat would be more benefited by the friendship and intercourse 
of the Portuguese, than the trade of the English ; or at least, that 
this trade would never compensate the detriment of the Portuguese 
hostilities, which would never cease whilst the English were encou¬ 
raged. Sultan Currom had married the daughter of Asiph Jah, 
the vizier; whose sister, Noormahil, was married to the emperor, 
and rarely failed to influence all his resolutions. The aunt and 
father-in-law indulged the prejudices of the Sultan, and thwarted 
the success of Sir Thomas Roe ; who having borne the delays and 
excuses of office for two months, and finding nothing consonant in 
the terms offered by Sultan Currom, spoke directly to the emperor, 
and requested a definitive answer to his own proposals. The 
emperor asked what presents he should receive yearly, expected 
rubies and diamonds (which the Portuguese gave) but seemed 
content with the promise of curious manufactures, and wished to 
have a large English horse. Renewing the discourse of the treaty, 
Sir Thomas Roe said that the English had been often wronged , and 
could not continue on such terms. The emperor caught the word, 
and asked, with much emotion, By whom wronged ? Sir Thomas 
ordered his interpreter, in broken Spanish, to say “that he would 
not trouble his majesty, but ask redress of his son, from whom he 
doubted not to obtain it.” The king understanding the word figlio , 
thought his son was accused, and scolded him roundly, before he 
would listen to the explanation of the mistake; which restored quiet, 
and renewed the conversation on the phirmaund offered by the 
Sultan, which produced other altercations of heat ; when Mocrib 
Caun spoke out in favour of the Portuguese, and slightingly of the 
English, and was seconded by the jesuit; to which Sir Thomas Roe 
replied, that he offered them a conditional peace, but set their 
friendship at a mean rate, and their hatred and force at less. The 
emperor said, his demands were just, his resolution noble, and 
bade him propound. But Asiph Jah, who had hitherto been silent, 
although very significant, was apprehensive that more dispute 
would break out, and proposed, that the English demands should 
be presented to the emperor in writing; Sir Thomas, that the 
Sultan’s terms should accompany them, which was agreed to with 
seeming satisfaction on all sides, but with dissembled by Sultan 
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Currom. On the 26th of March, Sir Thomas Roe delivered his 
demands to the emperor at the public audience ; they were disposed 
into nineteen articles*, which comprehended every necessary pro¬ 
vision for the safety and success of the company’s trade in the 
Mogul’s dominions, and guarded, by special expression, against 


♦The articles, as penned by Sir Thomas Roe, were, 

(i) That there be perpetual peace and amity between the king of Great 
Britain and his Indian majesty. 

(ii) That the subjects of England have free trade in all ports of India. 

(iii) That the governors of all ports publish this agreement three times, upon 
the arrival of any English ships. 

(.'v) That the merchants and their servants shall not be searched or ill used. 

(v) That no presents sent to the Mogul shall be opened. 

(vi) That the English goods shall not be stopped above twenty-four hours at the custom¬ 
house, only to be there sealed, and sent to the merchant’s house, there to be 
opened and rated within six days after. 

(vii) That no governor shall take any goods by force, but upon payment at the 
owner’s price ; nor any taken upon pretence of the king's service. 

(viii) That the merchants shall not be hindered selling their goods to whom 
they please, or sending them to other factories, and this without paying any other 
duty that what is paid at the port. 

(ix) That whatsoever goods the English buy in any part of the Mogul’s domi¬ 
nions, they may send down to the ports, without paying any duty more than 
shall be agreed on at the port at shipping them ; and this without hindrance or 


molestation. 

(x) That no goods brought to any port shall be again opened, the English 
shewing a certificate of their numbers, qualities, and conditions, from the governor 
or officers of the place where they were bought. 

(xi) That no confiscation shall be made of the goods or money of any English 

dying. . . .. , 

(xii) That no custom be demanded for provisions during the stay of Englis 

ships at any port. . . 

(xiii) That the merchants’ servants, whether English or Indians, shall not 

punished or beaten for doing their duty. 

(xiv) That the Mogul shall punish any governor or officer for breach ot any 


of these articles. , 

(xv) That the English ships shall suffer all others to pass and repass freely to 

the ( Mogul’s ports, except their enemies ; and that the English ashore shall behav 

themselves civilly as merchants. . r F.irnne 

(xvi) That they shall yearly furnish the Mogul with all rarities from Europe, 

and all other such things as he shall desire, at reasonable prices. 

(xvii) The English to pay the duty of three and a half per cent for goods reas 
abl^rated ; and L per cent, for pieces of eight; and no othe,^duty ekewhere 
(xviii) That the English shall be ready to assist the Mogul against 


CnC (Tix) S Lastly. That the Portuguese may come into this P^ cc ^ 

months; or, if they refuse, the English be at liberty to exercise all hostilities 


against the them. 
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the repetition of such injuries and indignities as he himself had 
seen or suffered at Surat. 

The vice-roy Azevedo, on his return to Goa, armed a fleet of 
twelve ships and twelve smaller vessels, of which he gave the 
command to Ruy Freyre, a man of quality, and an officer of repu¬ 
tation. They failed at the end of October, in the preceding year ; 
and during the passage, as well as at the outset, took under their 
convoy all the trade of the coast bound to the northward. From 
Balzar, near Daman, two of the ships went off to convoy the 
vessels bound into the gulf of Cambay, and to return with what 
were ready to sail from thence ; but Freyre, with the main body 
of his fleet, anchored at the bar of Surat ; from whence, we sup¬ 
pose*, the English ships, which had brought Sir Thomas Roe, 
expected to be attacked by him at Swally. Zulfacar Gaun sent 
officers, with two boats from the city, laden, as he said, with 
provisions, which he requested Ruy Freyre to accept; but they 
contained bales of curious cloths and silks ; which Freyre opened, 
examined, praised, and returned to the officers, in the presence of 
all his captains, whom he had summoned to participate in the 
refusal ; but reserved one piece, which was a shawl, and professed 
the same assurance of his services to the governor, as if he had 
accepted the whole present. The shawl was dedicated to the 
fairest mistress. The fleet sailed to Diu and Gogo, whilst the 
trading vessels were preparing at Cambay, which joined at the end 
of December, and was the largest convoy of many years. Off 
Daman they were assailed by a violent tempest, which wrecked or 
sunk four ships of the armada, and only one man was saved out 
of three of them ; of the other, all. Thus ended this cruise, with¬ 
out g.ving any molestation to the English ships, notwithstanding 
the late pretended treaty with the government of Surat; who were 
probably deterred by the respect with which they were ordered to 

treat Sir Thomas Roe, from encouraging the armada to the hosti¬ 
lities they wished. 


«ni* ThC j ° Urnal ofca P tain Peyton, who commanded the ship Expedition, is the 

: z\rrr s ; his vo r ge; and u -»■ l* 

after the 5th of November to the departure of the ships ; so that we speak of 
me T* ft' l° m thC particular account 8* ven Of it by Faria y Soufa, who even 

mentions the long names of twenty-three commanders, and nineteen hidalcoes 

;“h n e%:LT; ng , in diffw vessck; and —: 

piacence the gallant disinterestedness of their admiral. 
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In February the English ships sailed from Swally, and proceeded 
as usual down the coast. On the 29th they took a Portuguese 
ship ; and on the 3d of March anchored at Callicut, where the 
samorin, always at enmity, and now at war with that nation, 
having heard, from the merchants of his own port, the fame of 
captain Downton’s defence at Surat in the preceding year, sent 
his minister to invite the English general, Keeling, to meet him at 
Crangainore, which he was besieging. In the way thither, the 
ships took another prize; and, on receiving a hostage for the 
visit, Keeling went on shore. The Samorin received him with 
much complacence, and requested to enter into a league with the 
English nation ; which was concluded on the 8th, and expressed 
in provisional promises, opening with these words : “As I hatfe 
been ever an enemy to the Portuguese, so do I purpose to con¬ 
tinue for ever.” He then “promises to give the fort and island 
of Crangainore, when taken, with nine mile of the coast; but 
reserves a house, and the residence of hundred of his own people 
in the island; engageth to take Cochin, with the aid of the 
English, and to give it them, with the whole kingdom ; but the 
charge and spoil of the capture to be equally shared ; and lastly, 
exempts them from all duties and customs throughout his do¬ 
minions : the terms to be perpetual which induced Keeling 
to leave three factors, with a youth, to manage some trade, and a 
gunner to serve the Samorin. The ships sailed from Crangainore 
on the 10th of March, when one went off for England ; the other 
three took two more prizes before they quitted the coast, when 
separating, two went for Atchin, and the other for Bantam. The 
Samorin, instead of favouring the factors he had invited to remain 
in his country, exacted presents from them, and they were glad to 
get away with their goods to Callicut, where they took up their 
residence in April, and met with all discouragement, excepting 
open violence, which was sometimes threatened, in consequence 
of their own indiscretions. Such was the origin of the factory at 

Callicut, which has continued ever since. 

Sultan Currom and Asiph Jah not only continued their opposi¬ 
tion to the demands of Sir Thomas Roe, but even treated him 
more than once with ill manners, in the presence of the emperor; 

who repaired their affronts by the constant courtesy of his own 

behaviour, but decided nothing in the business; which, left at 
large to its enemies, they introduced deputies from the Portuguese 
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government, with presents, and the offer of other jewels of rare 
value, at low prices ; and by holding out the trade of the Red-sea, 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, as dependant on the will of the 
Portuguese, turned the respect of the court to their alliance, and 
excited equal aversion towards the English, insomuch that Sir 
Thomas Roe had made no progress in the treaty at the end of 
July, when he received a phirmaund from Mahobet Gaun at 
Brampore, granting all the immunities he had requested of him 
for the trade of Broach* ; by which, besides other advantages, 
a saving was procured in the customs alone of one thousand five 
hundred pounds a year; and the grant not likely to be repealed 
during the life of Gehanghire, from the high respect and esteem in 
which he had always held the exalted character of Mahobet Caun. 

The emperor’s birth-day fell on the 2d of September ; and at the 
assembly of congratulation, Sir Thomas Roe told Asiph Jah, the 

*Thc words of Sir Thomas Roc will best describe his opinion of the validity of 
these privileges: to which we shall add what more may be pertinent to this 
discussion. 

“The two and twentieth (of July 1616) I received letters from Brampore, in 
answer of those to Mahobet Caun, who at first (request) granted my desire, 
making his firman to barooch most effectual to receive our nation, and to 
give them a house near the governor; strictly commanding no man to molest 
them by sea or land, or to take any custome of them, or any way trouble them 
under colour thereof. Finally, that they might buy, sell, and transport any 
commodity at their pleasures, without any molestation, concluding, that they 
should expect to hear no other from him, and therefore they should be careful 
in execution. I received with it a letter from himself, which was more civility 
than all the Indies yielded me, full of courtesie and humanity, and great respect, 
protesting his desire to give me content, and that what I had demanded, I 
should make no doubt of performance : and if I had any other occasion to use 
him, he desired me to write, and it should be performed. The copies are 
worthy the seeing, for the rareness of the phrase. The firman I caused to be 
sent to Surat (in order to be forwarded by the agency there to Broach) ; so that 
barooch is provided for a good retreat from the prince’s injuries , and the custom 
given, whereby fifteen hundred pounds per annum will be saved, besides all manner 
of searches and extortions. For the performance of this no man maketh any 
doubt, for that all men confess, that he neither careth for the prince, and so 
fearcth not, nor ncedeth any man, being the only beloved man of the king, and 
second person in his dominions, and in all his life so liberal of his purse, and 
honourable of his word, that he hath ingrossed good reports from all others : and 
concerning evstome, the king takes none, the governors make it their profit, which 
he professeth to scorn, that he should abuse the liberty of the king’s ports.” 

We cannot discover what office in the state was held by Mahobet Caun, which 

(Continued on page 84 ) 
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vizier, that having now waited seven months without effect, he 
should, on the morrow, request the emperor to declare the causes 
of the delay, and what he really meant to grant. Asiph Jah 
apologized, imputing the hindrance to the preparations for the feast 
(which as usual had superseded all other attentions) but promised, 
now it was over, to expedite the privileges he solicited before all 
other business ; but in the discussion which ensued by appoint¬ 
ment, Asiph Jah at last declared, that seeing the terms were so 
drawn as to exempt the English, and their trade at Surat, from 
any dependance on the authority of Sultan Currom, he himself 
would never give this consent to them. Sir Thomas Roe kept his 
temper, offered to make a new model, and sent it, with request 
that it might receive the seal, or he be permitted to receive the 
denial from the emperor, and so depart the country. Asiph Jah 
refused the seal, but offered Sultan Currom’s phirmaund, which 
he said would be sufficient. Sir Thomas, seeing no better resource, 
changed his ground, and adopted the appearance of relying entirely 
on the Sultan’s favour ; to whose secretary, Socorolla, he had sent 


{Continued from page 83) p 

entitled him to give this patent for Broach : he is mentioned by Sir Thomas Koe 
as one of the principal generals in the army commanded by Sultan Parviz and 
Chan Chanan at Brampore, but could scarcely be the governor of the city, since 
Sir Thomas Roe was treated there with neglect and flight, when on his journey to 
Azmir, in 1615 ; at which time Ahmedabad was governed by Abdalla Caun an 
Surat belonged to Sultan Currom. Sir Thomas Herbert, who arr.mlI a«J5ura 
in 1626 when mentioning the revolt of Sultan Currom in April 1622, and M 
march to seize the castle of Agra, says, “The rstscs itnmed.ately 
all his officers out or such provinces as his father had ass,gn,d h,m from B™npor 
to Surat and all Cambaya to Amadabat, the governors of baroch, Jaun , 
Medapore, and of the maritime coast, Gogu, Dial, Nayfa,, ***££* 
Ormepore • as also out of Mando, Gandersee, Oudepore, Baraer, 

& c in In enterprise so full of peril, desirous to engage and bring them under hke 

hazard, the better to oblige their future dependanee upon ht, fortune t and , 

with no less than seventy thousand horse, he marches towards Mando m ,l 

intended a contrary progress". If this account be authent.e -naCH^and 

the government 

“,he in ^es 0 0 f attoamt 

were spacious, as Jj ‘.hen l^Radgacpor' or Bradara, eighty 1 

podestates : howbcit, the Mogu as r {Continued on page 86) 
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four articles* to be expedited for the use of the factory at Surat, 
when the ships expected from England should arrive: he accordingly 
attended the Durbar, or public audience of the Sultan, on the 
10th, who, not without haughtiness, delivered the phirmaund in 
which the articles were altered and abridged. Socorolla bore the 
repute of an honest man, who took no bribes. Sir Thomas visited 
him, and represented the objectons; on which he admitted the first 
meanings, and gave a phirmaund, expressed in very effectual 
terms, and with it a letter to the governor of Surat, commanding 
the custom-master to pay for fifty pieces of broad cloth, which he 
had purchased many months before of the factory, and wanted to 
return, because the price had fallen. He likewise frankly explained 
the Sultan s wish, that Sir Thomas Roe should rely on him in the 
businesses of his own government, instead of crossing him by 
requests to the emperor : in which case he would be found a better 

friend than Sir Thomas expected : who repaid these professions by 
a visit to the Sultan. 

On the 25th of September arrived four ships from England 
which left the land’s-end on the 13th of March, in company with 
two others; of which one separated during a violent gale of wind 
in the bay of Biscay, and the other tarried behind at the Cape ; but 
both at length got safe to Bantam, whither they were bound The 
four ships were under the command of general Joseph, a brave and 
long experienced mariner, and came on, as allf which had 
hitherto come to Surat, through the inner channel between Mada¬ 
gascar and the main; at the head of which, amongst the islands 


! 2?“® articlcs arc not Published in Sir Thomas Roc’s journal. 

T They were 

The Hector, captain Hawkins, in 1607, 1608. 

The AK^ion, captain Alexander Sharpeigh, in 1608, 1609. 

ton! in X S 6 ;r*- th ' PCPP ' r - COm ' ,he Darl ' n S> under Sir Henry Middle- 


The Dragon and Hosiander, under captain Best, in 1612. 

whkh went ,o c - dd 

cap^N^ r D„?;lti n H ;r,;^6, C 5 M " Cham ' S H ° PC - 

t Ch brought Sir Th °™ R - 

Peyton, captain of ,heExpedi.i„„, i„ ,6,5^616’ ^ ^ Walt " 
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of Comora, they descried, at day-break of the 5th of August, a 
carrack of enormous size, bearing the Portuguese flag at the main¬ 
top-mast head, and steering the same course. The Globe, which 
sailed the best, but was the smallest of Joseph's squadron, chased, 
came up at noon to windward, hailed, and received opprobrious 
language, with a command to fall to leeward ; which not doing, 
the carrack fired five great shot, each of which went through her, 
whilst she returned eighteen, of much less effect, and fell astern. 
The carrack was commanded by Don Manuel de Meneses, admiral 
of three, which had sailed this year from Lisbon bound to Goa. 
At three in the afternoon, captain Joseph came up in his ship the 
Charles, which was of one thousand tons ; and hailing, bid the 
commander of the carrack come on board to account for his 
attack on the Globe ; but was answered, that he had no boat; on 
which he sent his own, which brought three officers with a 
message, “that Don Meneses had promised his master, the king of 
Spain, not to quit his ship ; out of which he might be forced, but 
never commanded.” Joseph repeated the summons in writing, 
and said to the officers, “that he would sink by his side, or 
compel him.” Meneses persisted; the fight began; in a few 
minutes a shot killed captain Joseph ; the master continued the 
engagement half an hour ; when night approaching, he fell off to 

call a council; and captain Pepwell, of the James, who was the 

vice-admiral, took the command of the Charles, and the squadron. 
Meneses kept out a light to direct his enemies; but the next 
morning, of the 7th, was at anchor so near the shore, that Pepwell 
did not deem it prudent to attack him in that situation. In the 
evening Meneses set sail, leading out to the open sea ; and when 
dark, again hoisted his light, which led to the encounter at sunrise. 

Captain Pepwell had instructed his ships to engage by turns, an 
began himself in the Charles ; which had not continued half an 


» hundred and 
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the accounts of these two writers. 
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hour, when a bullet from the carrack struck one of the iron guns, 
which shivered it: its fragments could not have chosen better 
execution ; for, besides dangerously wounding three of the common 
seamen, and tearing the master’s arm, one piece struck out the 
eye of captain Pepwell, and two others wounded him in the jaw 
and leg- The mate took up the command of his disabled superiors, 
and deserved it, maintaining the fight with vengeance beyond the 
share of time ; when the other ships took their turns with the same 
ardour; which the carrack resisted until three in the afternoon, by 
which time her main-mast and mizen-mast were brought by the 
board, her fore-top-mast shot away, and her sides shattered 
into several breaches. The island of Angazija was not far 
off, to which she turned with what little sail she could set, and stood 
in so near the shore, that the English ships would not venture to 
follow her close ; but a boat was sent with Mr. Connock, the prin¬ 
cipal merchant, and a flag of truce, as a signal of parley, which was 
accepted by another. Meneses received Mr. Connock with cour¬ 
tesy ; but was not moved, either by the offers, or admiration due 
to his valour, to desist from his first resolve ; and said that if able, 
he would get out to sea again on the morrow, and renew the fight; 
when, if taken, he expected the treatment of a gentleman*. In 
the night the wind and surf grew high ; the carrack drove, and, 
for want of sail to weather the danger, struck, and was jammed 
between two rocks; which stretching inward within a step of the 
shore, relieved the crew from the solicitude of their own preserva¬ 
tion, and gave them time to set the carrack on fire, which blazed 
again at midnight. They carried off what they chose of the 
treasure, of which the whole on board was to a great amount, and 
all the jewels. The English ships kept near throughout the next 
day, in hopes of cleaning valuable drifts, but took up nothing ; and 
bore away for refreshment to the neighbouring island of Mohila, 
where they arrived on the 10th. The natives of Angazija regarded 
the crew of the shipwreck as invaders, and assailed them with 
stones ; but ceased on the display and offer of presents, until they 
had received them ; when, instead of returning provisions, they 
renewed their attacks ; on which the Portuguese employed their 
hand-guns, and lost, in the retreat of the natives, the only hopes 
of sustenance. In this distress the admiral Meneses yielded to the 

propoTorsu^ndt!'"''^ '° ha " g ' h ' PCrS ° n Wh ° !h ° u,d brin * h "" 
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advice of his cannoneer, as more practised in the voyages of 
India, to throw their guns into the sea ; when the natives returned 
in great numbers, and overpowered them ; and then stripped them 
of all their clothes and raiment, setting so much value on every 
thing which might serve for their own, that they threw away the 
dollars, in order to put their heads into the empty bags. The 
Portuguese wandered in different companies to gain food ; many 
endured much distress, and some died ; but all were protected by 
their nakedness from farther insult. The pilot, and a few more, 
went in the boat (for, notwithstanding the first denial to captain 
Joseph, they had one) and coasted to find a more hospitable shore; 
they fortunately met two junks belonging to a Mahomedan, which 
came from Pate on the main, and were going for trade to Mada¬ 
gascar. This man took up the boat, and, having influence with 
the chief of that part of the island where the ship was wrecked, 
failed thither, collected all the Portuguese, clothed them, gathered 
their treasure, secured their jewels, and sent them away in his 
own vessels to their own port of Mombaze, where they arrived on 
the 4th of September, and were afterwards conveyed to Goa. 
Here the valour and misfortunes of Meneses were received by the 
vice-roy, Azevedo, and the city, with the highest veneration ; he 
was sent back to Lisbon in an advice-boat, and arrived safe to 
receive the same acknowledgments in his own country. And indeed 
his defeat merited a trophy of victory ; for his force bore no pro¬ 
portion to the English ships*; of which nevertheless, either of the 
strongest would probably have maintained an equal conflict 
against the fame superiority ; for at this time the highest spirit of 
military honour animated all the officers and seamen of the 
company’s marine. 

On the 24th, Sir Thomas received intelligence of the arrival of 
the four ships at Swally, with the letters to himself; and presented 


*Edward Terry, who was afterwards chaplain to Sir Thomas Roc, sailed in the 
Charles , which he calls a “new built goodly ship of a thousand tons ; the Unicorn, 
a new ship likewise, and almost of as great a burthen; the James, a great ship 
too the Globe, a lesser. He likewise says, that “seven hundred men sailed in 
the Carrack, for she was a ship of exceeding great bulk and burden : our CAarfo, 
though a ship of a thousand tons, looking but like a pinnace, when she was beside 
her.” Also, that only five men were killed in the fight, three in the Charles, two 
in th c James, and about twenty wounded in all the four ships. 

Sir Thomas Roe says, that “the Carrack was of fifteen hundred tons burthen ; 
and that “Don Emanuel dc Meneses had twice been general of their forces ; bu 
not in India, where he neither appears before or after this voyage . 
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the compliments of his sovereign to the emperor ; who hurried 
through the mere decent enquiries, to question what presents 
the king had sent, hoping jewels ; but disappointed, asked for 
velvets ; and was much pleased that two dogs had escaped the fight; 
of which he spoke with praise ; but was much vexed that the great 
horse had not come, and offered a lack of rupees if Sir Thomas 
Roe would procure him one ; who requested that the presents 
might be sent up without search, or tax, and that the people of 
the ships might receive good usage. The emperor said, the port 
of Surat was his son’s ; but sent for him, and gave positive orders 
in public concerning the presents and people, conformably to Sir 
Thomas Roe’s desire. 

The company, although they had approved, and perhaps soli¬ 
cited, the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, had not empowered him to 
control the conduct of their own servants at Surat and its depen¬ 
dencies ; who seem to have availed themselves of this exemption, 
with much less respect than was due to such a character.* The 
ships now arrived, brought orders to prosecute the intention of 
establishing a trade in the kingdom of Persia, although the success 
of Steele and Crouther, who had been sent for this purpose from 
Surat in the beginning of the preceding year, was not known in 
England at the departure of the ships. 

These travellers passing by Candahar, arrived at Ispahan on 
the 18th of September, where they found Sir Robert Shirley on 
departure to execute another commission from the Sophy. 

The means by which the two extraordinary adventurers of that 
name obtained such important employment from the ablest and 
fiercest sovereign of the east, would not have borne much respect in 
our times, which permit no enthusiasms to cover or consecrate the 
latent views of luxurious ambition, anthony shirley, the elder 
brother of Robert, was a dependant on the Earl of Essex, 
who sent him, in 1598, with some soldiers to fight for the duke of 
Ferara against the pope ; but, by the time they arrived in Italy, 
the quarrel was reconciled. Essex nevertheless, unwilling that his 


•“Your factors sent me four or five clauses of your commission that concerned 

ersia, a fort, a plantation in Bengala, all which they knew were not of use: with 

n ° °S Cr P 1 ro P° sm , on or solution they will acquaint me. They cannot abide I 

for °u d i rCCt u Cm ' If,hcy rcsolvc of anything in their opinion 

S I? u P 1 W ‘ effat ^ C ° Urt ' part; but you wil1 find in m V lexers and 

vX whT th n Y mC 1 7 hi f h , doubtlcss at first was sowed by some jealousy of 
yours , which will cost you dearly”. J J J 
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knight should return to England with the derision of having done 
nothing, not only consented to his proposal of proceeding to Persia 
with offer of service to Shah Abbas, whose fame had spread with 
much renown throughout Europe ; but also furnished him with 
money and bills for the journey, shirley embarked from Venice, 
in May 1599, with twenty-five followers, some of education, all of 
resolution, and amongst them his brother Robert, at that time a 
youth. After various escapes by sea and land, they arrived at 
Aleppo, where getting money for their bills, they proceeded in the 
company of a large caravan to Bagdad, Shirley professing himself 
a merchant, who expected goods by the next; but this pretence, and 
the number of his retinue, excited suspicions, and all he brought 
was seized at the custom-house; which reduced them to live on the 
piece-meal sale of the clothes they wore : his anxiety in this situa¬ 
tion was observed by a Florentine named Victorio Spiciera, who 
was proceeding to Ormus in order to embark for China, and had 
frequently conversed with Shirley during the journey from Aleppo. 
He tried by repeated questions to discover his real condition and 
purpose, but failing, made up his own conjectures, that Shirley 
intended some signal mischief either against the Turkish empire, 
or the sovereignty of the Portuguese in India, of which the one 
was as detestable to his piety, as the other to his traffic : from 
these motives, mixed perhaps with admiration of a character, 
which knew to personate i omantic dignity, the Florentine deter¬ 
mined not only to extricate him from the dangers of his present 
situation, but enable him to prosecute his views, whatsoever 
they might be. The emergency pressed : for the second caravan 
from Aleppo was come within ten days of Bagdad, and Spiciera 
knew, that when the goods which Shirley had pretended to expect, 
should not appear, he and all his followers would be doomed to 
imprisonment, if not worse. Fortunately, a caravan returning from 
Mecca to Persia arrived at this time, and encamped under the 
walls. Spiciera hired amongst them camels, horses, with all other 
necessaries of travel, and when the caravan was ready to depart, 
revealed to Shirley the dangers which awaited him, and the 
measures he had taken for his preservation and success, confirming 
these assurances by the delivery of a great sum in gold, and many 
rarities of great value ; so much in the whole amount, that Shirley 
declines to mention it, because he says it would not be believed. 
The Florentine left it to his honour to repay him when he could- 
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and, for five days after the departure of the caravan, diverted 
suspicions of his escape by living in Shirley’s house, to whom he 
pretended to have lent his own, that he might recover in more 
quiet from a fit of illness ; he even requested the governor for his 
physician, knowing he had none ; but was afterwards fined severely 
for these generous collusions. 

Fifty janisaries were sent in pursuit of Shirley, but missed the 
caravan ; which employed fifty days on the march to Gasbin ; where 
the aids of Spiciera enabled Shirley to equip himself and followers 
in sumptuous array, to live splendidly, and to make presents ; 
which procured commendations to Shah Abbas, who arrived at 
Casbin a month after, and was saluted by Shirley and his company 
at his entrance into the city, when the king distinguished him with 
the most honourable notice. The next day Shirley sent the king a 
present of jewels and Italian rarities, which were not only curious, 
but costly beyond the expectation of homage ; and the more he 
professed, that he had come to offer his service on his own account, 
and at his own expense, the more the king inclined to believe, 
that the denial was intended, by concealing, to heighten the elegant 
compliment of his monarch ; and at all events could not resist the 
complacence of regarding the resort of this band of strangers as a 
signal proof of the great extent of his own fame ; which Shirley 
took care on all occasions to inculcate. 


It was the way of Shah Abbas, to discern those he employed, by 
familiarities. Shirley was solemn in behaviour, pompous in elocu¬ 
tion, quick-in apprehension, and guarded in argument; and having 
served both at land and sea, was capable of suggesting the military 
ideas of Europe; which could not fail to attract the attention of a 


monarch whose ruling passion was the fame of war: he even visited 
Shirley in his house, to examine a book of fortifications; and having, 
during a daily converse of six weeks, treated him more with the 
respect of a guest, than the distance of a solicitor, on the very day- 
before his departure to Cassan, declared him a Mir Z a , or lord, in his 
service, and referred him to the treasurer; who, as soon as the kins 
was gone, sent to Shirley a present, which consisted of money to 
the amount of sixteen thousand ducats, forty horses, all accoutred- 
two intended for his brother and himself, with saddles plated with 
go , and set with rubies and torquoises ; the others, with silver 

and embroidered velvet; twelve camels laden with tents, and all 

furmture, not only for the field, but for his house in Casbin 
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which likewise was bestowed on him : he was ordered to follow 
the king to Cassan, from whence he accompanied him to Ispahan, 
and was treated by him with the same deference as before he had 
accepted his service. 

Daily and artful suggestions prepared the way to the advice 
which Shirley had long premeditated, that the king should renew 
the war against the Turks, and depute an embassador to excite 
the princes of Christendom to co-operate by land and sea from the 
west, whilst Persia invaded the Turkish territories on the east: 
this commission Shirley designed for himself, but avoided the 
mention. Nevertheless this intention was penetrated by the vizir, 
and several other of the principal noblemen, who said that the 
proposal was the artful scheme of a needy adventurer, seeking the 
sumptuous enjoyment of exalted fortune at the risk of an empire; 
but the king inclined to the war, which he regarded as inevitable; 
and reasoned, that if the mission of Shirley should be ineffectual, 
the detriment would be no more than the loss of the expense, 
which he foresaw would, even in this event, increase the reputa¬ 
tion of his magnificence, without diminishing the solid estimation 
of his abilities. 

But whilst he was weighing in his own mind the ultimate proba¬ 
bilities of success, two incidents intervened, which were of opposite 
tendency to each other in the decision of this important question. 

The Portuguese at Ormus, who with all their possessions in the 
east, as well as their state in Europe, were at this time subject to 
the king of Spain, had stopped a present of thirteen female slaves, 
which the Great Mogul, Acbar, had sent to Shah Abbas, and nine 
others which had been purchased for Alaverdi Khan, the military 
favourite of Shah Abbas, who had hitherto encouraged the schemes 
of Shirley ; but this injury changed his opinions, and urged him to 
join with Shirley’s opponents in representations, that it would be 
vain for the king to place any reliance on the Christian princes in 
Europe, since the subjects of one of them, from whose alliance 
much was expected, had dared to commit such an outrage against 
his majesty, at the very gate, as it were, of his own dominions. 

The other event, was the arrival and conduct of an embassador 
from the Grand Signior, who came from Bagdad, where he com¬ 
manded the janisaries of the garrison. This man, in a very 
pompous speech at his audience, required the king to restore the 
prince of Chorafan and his people, whom he had lately subdued, 
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to their former state and condition ; and demanded the return of 
ten thousand families, which had quitted their country under the 
Turk, to seek refuge in that part of Curdistan which was subject 
to Persia. To these imperious demands, he added reasons, argu¬ 
ments, and advice, in terms which would have been insulting even 
from a pedagogue to his pupil. The king answered with temperate 
magnanimity, in what related to his own rights, against the 
demands of the Grand Signior, and bid the embassador depart, as 
a fool unfit to be employed on the business he had been sent: he 
appeared no more. 

The next morning the king went to Shirley’s house, and entered 
fully into the discussion of the war and embassy to Europe, affect¬ 
ing to expect little hope from it, but to comply merely as a testi¬ 
mony of his extreme regard to Shirley, from whom he had received 
such undoubted proof of his own, by the fatigue and expense of 
his journey to Persia, and the risques to which he now offered to 
expose himself for his service. Shirley, in a very long discourse, 
explained all the probabilities of his plan : that the emperor of 
Germany was already at war with the Turks ; that the pope would 
excite all the other Catholic princes; that the king of Spain was at 
continual enmity with the government of Algiers, which was sub¬ 
servient to the Turkish empire ; that the invitations of the king 
would attract merchants, and Christians of all other arts, trades, and 
occupations, who would not only increase the commerce of his 
country, but introduce new methods and inventions of great utility, 
especially to the improvement of his warfare; and that the liberal 
schism of religion, which the king wished to promote as a descen¬ 
dant of Sefi, between his own subjects and the Turks, would be 
encouraged by the intercourse of Christians, whom they would be 
accustomed to see drinking wine, and exercising other tolerances, 
which the Turks held in detestation. 

The King still cautiously avoided any expressions which might 
indicate much expectation, or any solicitude of assistance from the 
Christian princes; in which he properly maintained his own dignity, 
by not trusting to the report of a stranger such a confession of the 
hopes or wishes he might entertain; but appeared much content 
with the probability of drawing European merchants to his country; 
for the increase of its trade had long been a principal attention of 
his government. On this ground he consented to the embassy 
and required Shirley to undertake it; who, after many apologies of 
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his insufficiency, accepted the commission with as much satisfaction 
as he had pretended diffidence. Shirley requested, that a young 
nobleman of distinction, named Affan Cawn, might accompany 
him, to be the witness of his conduct; which was granted, but 
soon after revoked by reason of his marriage with an aunt of the 
king ; when Shirley, to conciliate the vizir, and other ministers, 
accepted Cuchin Allabi, a man of ordinary rank, and suspected 
character. As Shirley could not pass through the Turkish domi¬ 
nions to Aleppo, excepting in disguise, it was resolved that he should 
proceed through Russia; which at this time was so little frequented 
by travellers, and so suspicious of them, that the king sent forward 
one of his officers as an embassador to the Czar, in order to 
announce his mission, and to procure him good reception through 
the country. 

The day before the day appointed for his departure, the king 
visited him, as if to recapitulate all the points of the various nego¬ 
tiations which he had entrusted to his conduct; and now, with his 
usual foresight and sagacity, broke his last proposal, which, 
although dictated by warrantable suspicion, he clothed with the 
garb of elegant compliment. It was, that Robert Shirley should 
remain at his court during his brother’s absence. Robert was 
present; and, without waiting his brother’s answer, proffered him¬ 
self to remain. This resolution produced a new arrangement in 
the retinue of Anthony ; and several of his English followers were 
left with Robert. The king, as the last compliment, according to 
Shirley’s relation, rode with him, when he set out, six miles on the 
way from Ispahan; and then, he says, took leave of him, not with¬ 
out tears ; although they had never spoken to one another, but 

through an interpreter. 

The travellers were two months, not without evil chances, belore 
they had passed the Caspian to Astrachan, where they found the 

embassador, sent to the Czar * * 


* This curious tract was left unfinished by the Author. 


END 




